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Miss Maud R. Hardman, a Utah State 
founder and past state president, was 
among seven Salt Lake City women 
elected to the Hall of Fame of the Salt 
Lake Council of Women last year. She 
is a member of Alpha Chapter. 


Miss Louise B. W. Woeppel, president 
of Eta Chapter, teaches classes in Eng- 
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pective and in-service teachers, and music 
appreciation at Creighton University in 

aha. For seven years she was con- 
tributing music editor for Junior Arts 
and Activities. She has had articles pub- 
lished in various professional journals. 


Miss Yvette C. Rosenthal, a life member 
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the work of the international Committee 
on Program in setting up the new Four- 
Year Program Plan for 1959-1963. 
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attorney general of Massachusetts and a 
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tional Committee on Nominations. 
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Falls, Montana, the Northwest regional 
director, has served as state president and 
in 1956-1958 was a member of the inter- 
national Committee on Personnel. Miss 
Lorna Mattson of Great Falls, the con- 
ference secretary, assisted in the prepara- 
tion of this article. 
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Welfare of Women Teachers 


By Maud R. Hardman 


HERE are two aspects of teacher 

welfare: one related to physical 
and material security, the other to 
spiritual security. They are team- 
mates, both essential to the well 
being of every teacher. 

Teacher welfare is not something 
that is done to or for teachers by 
boards of education, administratcrs, 
or education associations. Welfare 
at its best is something teachers 
work for, even fight for, contribute 
to, and develop for themselves fi- 
nancially, intellectually, and mor- 
ally. True, our local, state, and 
national governments assume cer- 
tain responsibilities for the financial 
security of individuals; but in every 





Miss Maud R. Hardman is supervisor of art 
in the Salt Lake City schools. 


plan citizens have the duty and 
privilege of participating in govern- 
ing and contributing to the capital 
that provides insurance and annu- 
ity. It is astonishing what a large 
number of such plans there are. 
First, there is Social Security, 
built up by board of education and 
teacher contributions. In most 
states Social Security is augmented 
by state or local pension plans 
developed over the years through 
great effort by education associa- 
tions. Unfortunately, Social Secur- 
ity with local pension provides in 
many states an income that is in- 
adequate for the present inflated 
economy. Every teacher must be 
eternally vigilant and willing to 
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cooperate with her professional or- 
ganization to maintain and improve 
these retirement plans. 

Some teacher groups support 
small mutual benefits that provide 
ready funds at time of death. Such 
mutual benefits cost very little for 
the satisfaction of knowing that 
last needs will be decently provided 
for without undue demand on rela- 
tives or friends. Social Security 
and state or local retirements, but 
not mutual benefits, usually return 
unspent capital at death and be- 
come a form of insurance for the 
teacher’s beneficiaries. 

In addition to government pen- 
sions, there are a number of in- 
surance plans: some. available to 
members of particular state educa- 
tion associations only and some to 
members of the teaching profes- 
sion throughout the country. Be- 
cause teachers are a better risk 
than the entire insurable popula- 
tion served by commercial concerns 
and because teacher insurance com- 
panies are non-profit and the busi- 
ness carried on by a great deal of 
volunteer work, rates are usually 
much lower than those of commer- 
cial insurance. Moreover, teacher- 
insurance associations tend to give 
the teacher the benefit of the doubt 
when there is a question of quali- 
fication. 

These insurances provide unem- 
ployment benefits if the teacher is 
absent due to illness; also hospital- 
ization, surgery, and life insurance 
not only for self but also for spouse 
and children. 

Apart from the satisfaction of 





supporting the efforts of their own 
professional organizations, teach- 
ers should seek this protection 
which is so advantageous to them. 

One insurance company, first 
developed as a state teachers wel- 
fare association, now offers ex- 
tended benefits to members of 
many other educational association 
groups at lower premiums than 
those which commercial insurances 
demand. Automobile insurance is 
also available through this com- 
pany and at excellent rates. In 
most states all such teacher welfare 
insurances are incorporated and 
operated under the same insurance 
laws that govern commercial com- 
panies. 

Members should understand the 
term of protection afforded by the 
company they join. Some contracts 
terminate if the teacher moves to 
another district or when she retires 
or reaches a specified age. If so, 
there is need for added insurance 
with a reliable commercial com- 
pany that provides for a longer term 
of protection. Teachers can obtain 
advice about such additional insur- 
ance from their professional insur- 
ance organizations or education 
associations. 

Many local teacher associations 
have set up teacher credit unions 
that afford short term loans at low 
rates. Often teachers can make in- 
vestments in their credit unions that 
pay better interest rates than banks 
offer. These investments are in- 
sured, safe, and usually available 
upon short notice. 
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Single women are at some dis- 
advantage in insurance plans. Al- 
though many of them assume large 
responsibilities for aged parents, 
they are seldom able to obtain pro- 
tection for such dependents against 
sickness and accident. Also, wom- 
en pay high annuity rates because 
they live longer and are more will- 
ing than men to take time off when 
they are ill. 

This introduces the necessity of 
routine physical care, such as medi- 
cal and dental check-ups, and glass- 
es and hearing aids when needed. 
Parenthetically, in relation to the 
last, it is hoped that modern audi- 
ometry has forever removed the 
foolish sense of embarrassment so 
commonly attached to using help 
for deafness. The hard-of-hearing 
should be as tranquil about wear- 
ing a hearing-aid as is the hard-of- 
seeing about wearing glasses. 
Adults must face the fact that as 
they grow older physical capacities 
decline. The wonder of our age is 
the contribution of science and 
medicine to relieving illness and 
supplementing weaknesses. Surely 
teachers, of all people, should be 
wise enough to utilize available 
help without fear or shame. 

Important as financial security is, 
a person cannot be secure without 
that inner attribute that expresses 
itself in honest self-evaluation, thor- 
ough investigation, long-term plan- 
ning, and willingness to experiment 
and venture. This aspect of per- 
sonal welfare must be developed by 
the individual for herself. To the 


degree that one holds others re- 
sponsible for her mental security 
she is immature. Adult behavior 
meets insecurity boldly, finds in it 
challenge and has faith to carry on. 

The general well-being of the 
teacher depends on her willingness 
to look at herself without blinders 
or dark glasses and on her ability 
to diagnose her own needs and do 
something about them. Teaching 
when it is creative is such an ab- 
sorbing and time-consuming occu- 
pation that it is easy for the teach- 
er to narrow her interests to the 
classroom job. This is especially 
true if she lives alone and has no 
one at home to divert her atten- 
tions and energies. She must keep 
up with books and magazines on 
education; study the latest in meth- 
odology; know from cover to cover 
the texts and supplementary and 
library books used by her pupils; 
write plans; correct papers; hold 
conferences; attend meetings; par- 
ticipate in workshops; and con- 
tribute extra time to such activi- 
ties as athletics, plays, concerts, 
exhibitions, and excursions. 

Exciting and rewarding as these 
are, the school day often leaves the 
teacher drained and mentally ex- 
hausted. What shall she do? Should 
she go home to lie down or just sit? 
Sometimes, but not usually, this 
may be the thing to do. But it is 
often better that she have a stock 
of common work activities that will 
enable her to let off steam, stir up 
circulation, and relax and flex tense 
muscles. 











She might dig in the garden, rake 
leaves, mow the lawn, shovel snow; 
or wash, iron, scrub, vacuum, wax 
a floor, clean a closet or a cup- 
board; or polish the car. The smell 
of soap and wax—the tactile sensa- 
tions experienced in touching 
bricks, cement, tile, metal, and 
wood; in feeling hot and cold wa- 
ter; in handling cloth; sponges, and 
brushes—the visual delights stimu- 
lated by the sheen of glass and 
metal or by the glow of polished 
woods and plastics or by the kalei- 
doscope of gleaming whites and 
rainbow colors in freshly laundered 
linens, towels, drapes and clothes— 
all satisfy deep seated emotions, 
old as woman's first impulse to 
work with things in her environ- 
ment. Moreover, most women are 
practical enough to find exercise 
more compensating when some- 
thing useful is accomplished by it. 

Every teacher should take an 
inventory of herself, of her inter- 
ests, enthusiasms, abilities, and at- 
titudes toward others. Do money 
and investment interest her? Does 
she have a deep desire to own a 
home with its attendant responsi- 
bilities of up-keep, decoration, and 
gardening? Does she have a collec- 
tor’s interest in records, hi-fi, an- 
tiques, books, prints, dishes, fig- 
urines, stamps, clippings, or other 
things? What productive and crea- 
tive abilities and skills has she 
developed—cooking; sewing; enter- 
taining; politics; work in clubs, 
service organizations, and church; 
writing; vocal and instrumental 
music; reading aloud; amateur 
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dramatics; T.V.; print-making, 
sculpture, or any one of a hundred 
crafts from ceramics to weaving? 

How does she relax — reading; 
watching T.V.; visiting friends; 
playing cards; shopping; going to 
museums, art exhibitions, concerts, 
ballet, theater, and cinema; or hik- 
ing, skiing, bowling, dancing, horse- 
back riding, and other sports? Is 
she interested in birds, minerals, 
geology, plant life, anthropology, 
economics, and the many other sub- 
jects for which universities and col- 
leges afford ever widening oppor- 
tunities through both formal classes 
and adult study groups? Does she 
own and drive a car, especially in 
regions where natural areas are ac- 
cessible and cost of garaging not 
prohibitive? 

This is only a partial list of the 
activities that can be tapped to re- 
create and develop mind and soul. 
They are so numerous that the 
teacher must choose and not be 
frustrated because she does not do 
everything her fellow teachers and 
friends are doing. The old idea 
that the teacher must be omniscient 
still belabors many and sometimes 
drives them to too broad participa- 
tion. 

The teacher, because she works 
with people all day, needs some 
hours for quiet and contemplation 
and for creative thinking and doing. 
However, an important aspect of 
security is to know something about 
important events, discoveries, and 
aims in our rapidly changing cul- 
ture and to be a participant in com- 
munity as well as school affairs. 
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One always gains stature when 
there is something definite to do, 
something to achieve. Complex as 
are world relations, population 
trends, nuclear energy, and integra- 
tion, one must in self-defense have 
some acquaintance with their lan- 
guage and their basic problems. 
Otherwise, a sense of not belonging 
will lead to a growing feeling of 
isolation and frustration. 

In conclusion, women teachers 
need to plan for retirement years 
in advance. A large percentage of 
them will spend their later years 
alone because women outlive men 
to a large extent. Married women 
teachers need to develop financial 
skills and independence in doing 
for themselves. Single women 
teachers who have been successful 
in their personal lives before re- 
tirement tend to make retirement 
work better than women who have 
come to depend on husbands and 
suddenly find themselves alone. 
They are accustomed to going it 
alone. On the other hand, single 
women lack the security of devoted 
children and grandchildren who 


will support and see them through. 
Sometimes sisters and_ brothers, 
nieces and nephews compensate for 
this lack. But happy, indeed, is 
the woman who is not financially 
or morally dependent on others— 
not cut off from friends and rela- 
tives but also not bereft if they are 
unable or unwilling to do for her. 

Most women teachers accept and 
even look forward to retirement as 
a time to do the many “woman 
things” the demands of teaching 
have prohibited. But they must 
plan long in advance for this retire- 
ment not only in a financial way 
but also through the cultivation of 
friends; the continuation of study 
habits; the extension of interests as 
times change; the development of 
creative abilities; and the capacity 
to be challenged by new places, 
new people, and new situations. 
They must know themselves and 
in knowing have the conviction and 
the courage to meet life with the 
assurance that they can do some- 
thing with it and for it. This is wel- 
fare and well-being. 


Life is to know you are needed for work that belongs to 
you, just because you are you, work that nobody else can do. 


—Dorothy Canfield Fisher 











By 
Louise B. W. Woeppel 


THis era of high-salaried public 
relations experts and high-pow- 
ered publicity campaigns, it be- 
hooves thoughtful teachers to con- 
sider carefully their own obligation 
toward their profession. Not only 
are educational policies and salaries 
affected by the public attitude but 
also the quality of the future teach- 
ing force is influenced. Let us con- 
sider, therefore, what concept 
prevails regarding the teaching 
profession? what have teachers 
themselves ae as the public 





4 Louise B. W. ppel, formerly a fine 
arts specialist in the bee. a schools of Omaha, 
is now assistant professor of English and edu- 


cation at Creighton University. 


How Do 
Teachers 
Look To 
The Laity? 


viewpoint? to what degree is this 
concept accurate in mid-century 
America? are changes possible if 
desirable? 

Some time ago, the dapper, im- 
peccably groomed president of a 
girls’ technical school came to his 
personnel director with a complaint 
about a conscientious, capable, new 
instructor. “Can't you get her to 
realize that her appearance is a 
liability to herself and the school? 
Here we offer a charm course to 
the students, and this teacher looks 
like the ‘before’ pictures. The trou- 
ble is that she looks just like a 
teacher!” For the record let it be 
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said that the startled young woman 
under fire could and would pay 
more attention to her appearance— 
and remained to become a highly 
prized member of the staff. 

However, our concern is not with 
this individual teacher, but with 
teachers en masse who have pro- 
duced the original indictment. Be- 
cause women are the usual targets 
for criticism and because our initial 
concern, as Delta Kappa Gamma 
members, is with the improved 
status of our own sex, we shall con- 
sider women only in this discussion. 
In fairness to the many attractive 
exceptions to the stereotypes, let it 
be understood that the following 
statements are, of necessity, gen- 
eralities. Nevertheless, the public 
relies upon generalities for many 
of its judgments. Consequently, 
these conclusions cannot be ignored 
by educators concerned about the 
present and the future rank of 
their profession. How do teachers 
look to the laity? 

Prior to a district educational 
conference in a mid-western city, 
the window decorator in the city’s 
key department store decorated a 
window in honor of the visiting 
teachers. Behind the placard invit- 
ing the visitors to make that store 
their convention headquarters was 
mounted a schoolroom scene. Che- 
rubic youngsters in charming clothes 
were grouped around modern 
desks. At one side stood the in- 
structor. Instead of using the typ- 
ical, chic, attractive mannequin that 
everyone expected, the decorator 
had chosen to depict the teacher 


as a caricature of the vintage of 
1900. Cleverly modeled, the hatch- 
et-faced, severe school-marm wore 
the accepted mode of fifty years 
earlier. 

Obviously .this display was in- 
tended to amuse passersby, but its 
effect upon the local educators’ 
group was dynamic. Spokesmen of 
the powerful organization visited 
the store to protest this ridicule of 
a profession so necessary to the 
country’s progress. The red-faced 
management apologized profusely 
and substituted the usual appeal- 
ing, youthful mannequin like those 
in their other displays. Neverthe- 
less, irate teachers wondered why 
the store had selected the carica- 
ture originally. How did such a 
steretoype happen to be available 
for rent or purchase? 

Some psychologists maintain that 
comic strips, whether amusing or 
otherwise, reflect and mold public 
opinion. Therefore, teachers can- 
not afford to ignore the cartoon 
teacher. Generally she is depicted 
as being a naive, unattractive, el- 
derly female in outmoded clothes 
with a messy bun coif and ugly 
features. She is usually presented 
as lacking tolerance, understand- 
ing, and a sense of humor. Such 
a teacher appears frequently in 
Henry and Little Iodine. One ex- 
ception appears to be Miss Bogar 
in Dondi, an attractive refugee, who 
is evidently destined for the altar. 
Granted that any cartoon empha- 
sizes only a few, salient character- 
istics, why should the traits chosen 
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to represent an honorable profes- 
sion generally ridicule its members? 
Upon what did the creators of 
these caricatures base their con- 
cepts of teachers? 

A discerning woman essayist, 
commenting upon the women in 
the ads, concluded that teachers 
did not represent a glamorous life 
or occupation, for they were never 
used as illustrations depicting the 
delights to be gained from the pur- 
chase of various products for per- 
sonal or home use. A cursory study 
of such ads indicates that, with the 
exception of magazines slanted for 
teachers, her premise is correct. 

To bring the problem into sharp- 
er focus, let us analyze our own 
understanding of the public view- 
point. Why are many teachers se- 
cretly elated when not identified as 
such by members of other profes- 
sions? Can you imagine a mem- 
ber of any other profession being 
guiltly happy when no one identi- 
fied him with his life work? Ob- 
viously, educators themselves rec- 
ognize that there is some truth to 
the unfavorable stereotypes that 
plague their profession. To what 
degree may we consider these con- 
cepts accurate? 

If one analyzes his memories 
honestly, he may recall having had 
a childhood teacher who fitted in- 
to the uncomplimentary pattern. 
Styles have changed, but stereo- 
types have not. Again, the cartoon- 
ist represents a man’s memory of 
a boy’s reaction to authority. How- 
ever, if the cartoon did not repre- 
sent a type familiar to many, it 


would not be amusing. Apparently 
there have been far too many 
teachers to whom such a memory 
applies. 

The complaint of a young col- 
lege graduate about her high-school 
English teacher is quite revealing, 
“I suppose that Miss A— was a good 
teacher. But my friends and I just 
hated to go to class. That year she 
wore the same dress to class every 
day! I shall never forget that dress 
so long as I live. It was a purple 
wool. We got sick of that dress— 
and that class.” Incidentally, this 
teacher taught in a city school, na- 
tionally rated for its high academic 
accomplishments. 

On occasion, while traveling, 
many educators have observed col- 
leagues who are no visual asset to 
the profession. A typical example 
is the dowdy, old-maidish woman, 
minus all makeup, whose colorless 
clothes indicate a drab personality 
and life, a concept that might well 
discourage alert, charming young 
girls from entering the profession. 
The mousy one may have intelli- 
gence and integrity, but her ap- 
pearance belittles her virtues. Her 
traveling companions soon learn 
her occupation, for, like many other 
teachers, she talks shop incessantly; 
but no one would consider her an 
effective advertisement for her 
chosen career. 

Occasionally one learns the re- 
action of lecturers, usuaily men and 
frequently teachers, who address 
educational conferences and con- 
ventions. One such man said, after 
facing an urban group, “In this 
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section of the state one notes that 
standards are higher, personally as 
well as educationally. The children 
attending school here are lucky, and 
their teachers fortunate as well as 
wise.” 

Because this district included a 
city with educational and cultural 
advantages, it attracted many alert, 
progressive instructors: To secure 
a position there required not only 
college credits but social awareness. 
However, in comparison of essential 
expenses, the salaries in that local- 
ity were lower than those in certain 
other sections. The teachers else- 
where really had more money to 
spend on self-improvement than 
did the urban group. One must 
conclude that lack of desire and 
possibly conformity to community 
patterns, rather than lack of oppor- 
tunity, distinguished the unfortu- 
nate from the wise. 

In some instances teachers are 
not so attractive as the mothers of 
the students in their classes. In 
fairness to all teachers, this should 
not be attributed, as is frequently 
done, to the assumption that the 
Misses have been missed by the 
pleasures of life—that single teach- 
ers represent the left-overs. Teach- 
ers might encounter less of the 
smug superiority that emanates 
from some housewives if the educa- 
tors evinced more pride in their 
appearance. It is rather difficult 
for any woman to feel superio: to 
another equally as attractive and 
well groomed! Although both the 
full-time mother and the full-time 


educator fulfill positions with end- 
less demands, the mother usually 
works the longer hours. Yet it is 
seldom that one sees a mother who 
is careless of her personai appear- 
ance if she has education and back- 
ground comparable to that of the 
career teacher. Why should some 
teachers noticeably neglect them- 
selves? 

According to a nation-wide sur- 
vey made several years ago, educa- 
tors spent more on their clothes 
than did business women of com- 
parable rank, but the teachers as 
a whole were not so well nor so 
stylishly dressed as their business 
counterparts. Unpleasant as these 
facts may be to teachers, one has 
only to ride public transportation 
daily to observe that the survey 
findings are valid. There is a self- 
respect evident in coif, carriage, 
and garb that contributes to the 
attractiveness of the career busi- 
ness woman. Do teachers as a 
group have less self-esteem? Or is 
it that business women are more 
sensitive to the impression they 
create among their co-workers? 

During college days many pros- 
pective teachers win honors as cam- 
pus queens. Percentage-wise prob- 
ably more teacher-trainees win 
such honors than do girls in other 
fields. Aside from the fact that 
many of these charmers marry 
young and retire, temporarily at 


_ least, to rear families, why are 


there so few campus queens in the 
classrooms? There should be some 
explanation—and possibly some 
remedy—for this situation. 
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Beginning teachers usually bring 
vitality, optimism, and idealism to 
their new positions. This is indi- 
cated not only by their attitudes 
but also by their garb. They move 
among the children like gay butter- 
flies. What happens to them when 
they remain in the profession? 
Some psychoanalysts believe that 
many young women teachers reach 
an emotional slump in their late 
twenties. Perhaps, for the first time 
they realize that they may never be 
queens in vine-covered cottages, 
nor rear families of their own. Per- 
haps they have lost their initial 
idealism about their profession and 
have not acquired philoscphies to 
replace their untried beliefs. What- 
ever the cause, this emotional slump 
may be accompanied by a creeping 
disinterest in personal appearance. 

Luckily, most educators rally 
from their despondency and find re- 
newed vigor and satisfaction in 
their work. Unfortunately, this new 
appraisal of the value of one’s work 
may not be accompanied by a re- 
affirmation of one’s own worth as 
an individual. Thus the disinter- 
est in appearance continues and 
grows until it creates an impression 
of lost hopes, an impression that 
may become the prototype of fu- 
ture fact. Psychologists now believe 
that we tend to become what we 
think; that when we treat ourselves 
as drab and uninteresting, we 
tend to fulfill our expectations of 
ourselves! That thought alone 


should be sufficient to stimulate 
everyone to develop his potentiali- 
ties. 





If teachers tend to dress less 
smartly than their compatriots in 
business and the other professions, 
there must be other reasons as well. 
Only a psychoanalyst could assay 
the motives animating an individ- 
ual, but group beliefs are relatively 
easy to determine. Some teachers, 
sublimating through their work, 
tend to ignore completely their per- 
sonal needs and desires. Like the 
devoted mother who sacrifices her- 
self for her family, such a teacher 
is se'dom happy and rarely appre- 
ciated properly. 

Psychologists tell such persons to 
take time to be themselves, to de- 
velop their latent capacities, and to 
fulfill their basic needs as distinc- 
tive personalities. This re-establish- 
ment of self-consideration often 
leads not only to a more attractive 
appearance but also to improved 
work relationships. “To respect 
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others, one must first respect one- 
self,” is a truism that still applies. 

Unfortunately, educators in posi- 
tions of authority sometimes ignore 
their obligations, appearance-wise, 
to their subordinates as well as to 
their colleagues. One such woman, 
a supervisor in a state department 
of education, unwittingly indicated 
her lack of insight when recount- 
ing a visit to a smaller city. “I 
suddenly decided to visit G— to try 
to determine what in the public 
attitude might be delaying the 
plans for improvement. I hadn't 
planned to go and found myself 
with no fresh blouse nor a suitable 
hat. However, I hadn’t come there 
to model clothes but to set the 
P.T.A. officers right about their ap- 
proach to public relations.” One 
wonders what influence her sugges- 
tions, however good, had upon the 
women leaders of that progressive 
community. 

Supervisors in any system can 
also be guilty of unjustified care- 
lessness. One experienced newcom- 
er to a city system recalled her first 
impression of the supervisor who 
had come to help her adjust to 
this problem school. “There she 
stood,” said the trim, attractive 
newcomer, “and introduced her- 
self as the supervisor. Her heels 
were crooked; her slip showed 
beneath her skirt, which needed 
pressing; her hair was straggling. 
And I was supposed to respect her 
advice!” 

Elected officers of organizations 
sometimes fail their constituents as 
well. One such state president of 


an organization was a great dis- 
appointment to new members at- 
tending their first state convention. 
The president had so little regard 
for the organization that she pre- 
sided in a nondescript dress, much 
too tight, which clearly indicated 
the inadequate foundation beneath. 
Said a disillusioned newcomer, 
“Our group must certainly be scrap- 
ing the bottom of the barrel when 
it has to give its highest state office 
to someone who creates such a poor 
impression of our organization. 
When she meets with state officers 
of other groups, we shall certainly 
be at a disadvantage.” 

Fortunately for the profession, 
present and future, the number of 
attractive teachers is increasing as 
more and more educators realize 
the power of a good appearance 
in today’s world. For example, 
there are full-fledged teachers who 
are designated as glamorous by 
disinterested—but not uninterested 
—juries. There are others in large 
systems whom the office workers 
delight to see, so they say, because 
of their colorful clothes, “which 
certainly provide a treat for the 
students!” 

There are the wonder-workers, 
of whom a happily married young 
music teacher is an example. In 
a short time she won over a riotous, 
rebellious school whose students 
had ousted several predecessors. 


_ What did she bring to the situation, 


this product of a middle-class, pros- 
perous home, when set down in 
this near-slum area? In addition 
to mastery of subject matter and 
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teaching skills, all attributes of her 
predecessors, she possessed a warm, 
outgoing friendliness that mani- 
fested itself, at once, in her wear- 
ing apparel. Gifted with a svelte 
figure and a knack for wearing 
clothes, she made the most of her 
assets. Gay colors and unusual, 
pretty costume touches took her 
garb out of the purely sensible 
category, so prevalent in that build- 
ing. Her warm personality, as in- 
dicated in her manner and attire, 
brought color and charm into the 
lives of these under-privileged chil- 
dren. Naturally they adored her, 
and she provided an indelible por- 
trait of a model teacher for her 
enchanted practice-observer. 

Have we not all been gratified, 
and occasionally surprised, to dis- 
cover that a certain charming 
woman was an educator? The 
pleasure stemmed partially from 
the covert flattery of our judgment 
in having selected the same profes- 
sion, but why the surprise? Is it 
not that such a person is rather 
rare in our field? Although nomi- 
nally an educator, such a person is 
often assigned to public relations 
or liaison work. The reason is 
obvious. The personality and ap- 
pearance of such a teacher help to 
ceunteract much adverse criticism. 

What, then, can one do to in- 
crease the number of persons who 
improve the status of teachers? 
Some persons are born with well- 
proportioned figures and a flair for 
wearing clothes, but these innate 
capacities alone are seldom suff- 
cient to produce the person we 





admire. Careful selection and the 
wise purchase of becoming clothes 
can be learned. Modern teachers 
are not so underpaid, relatively 
speaking, that they need always 
choose clothes that will look suit- 
able in the classroom for the next 
decade. Extreme conservatism is 
the besetting sin of such thinking. 
Not only is high style as such 
eliminated but also all those touches 
of individuality that help to take 
the costume out of the dreary 
commonplace. If one’s figure or 
one’s taste is such that one is un- 
happy in basic apparel that merits 
a second glance, then one should 
endeavor to offset that inherent 
mediocrity with costume touches 
that can be varied with the style 
and the season. 

Let us consider the case of the 
young teacher who travelled some 
distance, upon request, to apply 
personally for a supervisory posi- 
tion. At the coffee shop, the talk- 
ative waitress opined shrewdly that 
the teacher was a buyer. “Anyone 
can tell by looking at you that you 
are a buyer for ladies’ ready-to- 
wear,” she said positively. “I can 
always tell what people do for a 
living.” The delighted teacher went 
happily to her interview, gratified 
that her old, but well-fitting suit 
and carefully selected accessories 
had created such a good impres- 
sion. Perhaps the interview suc- 
ceeded because she “didn’t look 
like a teacher.” 

Good grooming is the one attri- 
bute that seems to set the profes- 
sional beauty or model apart from 
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the average woman. Yet grooming 
requires only time and thought rath- 
er than money or talent. Straggling 
hair, uneven hemlines, crooked 
stocking seams, and run-over heels 
are minor items, but they contribute 
toward a major impression, one of 
carelessness and _ self-deprecation. 
A few minutes a day should give 
teachers the same sleekness that is 
admired in business careerists. 

Some teachers, weary at the end 
of a day requiring endless patience, 
may wonder if the effort is justi- 
fied when one has no family to 
appreciate one’s efforts. The best 
answer to that query is to give the 
matter a thorough test and learn 
for oneself. Children respond to 
renewed gaiety and color, the after- 
effects of awareness of revived at- 
tractiveness, as a flower responds 
to the sun. Administrators suddenly 
notice teachers who are _ note- 
worthy, who have enough self- 
esteem to make the most of their 
potentialities. If the administrators 
are men—and most of them are— 
they may decide that Miss B— 
seems to be the kind of alert, up- 
to-date woman who can safely be 
entrusted with new responsibilities 
and their resultant honors. 

Furthermore, attractive women 
seem to be more desirable com- 
mittee members in the eyes of both 
sexes. Both men and women are 
more likely to elect or appoint at- 
tractive women to state and na- 
tional positions of honor and re- 
sponsibility. Subconsciously most 
persons grant superiority to a per- 
son who looks outstanding. 


An improved personal appear- 
ance can lead to an improved pro- 
fessional status. One has only to 
study the women leaders in our 
country to note that they are 
poised, alert, and charming. All 
of these attributes are enhanced 
by the secure knowledge that 
one is well-groomed, appropriately 
garbed, and as attractive as the 
other women present. Such assur- 
ance not only increases poise, but 
also gives one the courage to ex- 
press ideas and assures a respectful 
hearing. 

Most teachers are respected for 
their intelligence, knowledge, and 
forbearance. All of them should be 
capable of inspiring the admiration 
and appreciation which are their 
just due. We may be professional 
women, but we cannot afford to 
let the profession obliterate the 
woman. There are only two sexes 
in the world. Certainly our Creator 
never intended that teachers should 
deteriorate into a third, neuter 
group. 

As we improve ourselves as 
women, we shall find that we have 
also attained an improved public 
status. As we regain an awareness 
of our individual importance as 
women teachers, we shall discover 
that most of our masculine col- 
leagues are willing to share their 


pedestal of public approval with 


us. No longer shall we cringe when 
someone says, “Oh, I could tell by 
looking at you that you are a 
teacher.” 





HAT rewarding experiences 
await those who avail them- 
selves of the magic keys that will 
open doors upon tomorrow’s world! 
Tomorrow's world—what will it be? 
That answer is just as elusive as 
the answer to the questions posed 
in an old, once popular song—“How 
wide is the ocean? How deep is 
the sea?” Evidence of what might 
happen during the years for which 
the new long-range program has 
been prepared is the rapidity with 
which the world was hurled in 
December, 1957, from the atomic 
age into a guided missile-outer 
space age. 
Recognizing its obligation to for- 
mulate a program that would be 





Miss Yvette Rosenthal assumed the chairmanship 
of the International Committee on Program 
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By Yvette C. Rosenthal 





adaptable to the future—informa- 
tive and stimulating, interesting 
and thought provoking—the com- 
mittee selected “Opening Doors on 
Tomorrow's World” as the over-all 
theme. The master key to open 
these doors is lodged in the four 
foci—“Strengthening Our Educa- 
tional Program” (1959-1960), 
“Understanding Unfamiliar Cul- 
tures” (1960-1961), “Developing 
Human Resources” (1961-1962), 
and “Advancing with Women 
Leaders of the World” (1962-1963). 
The designation of the year during 
which each focus is to be used 
should enable chapter committees 
to plan their programs more effec- 
tively than they could if it were 
necessary to await the annual deci- 
sion of the International Commit- 
tee. 

Each of the five topics offered 
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for each focus might serve as the 
subject of one chapter meeting, or 
more than one, if desired. These 
topics are offered as suggestions 
only, for the committee is eager for 
chapter committees to use their 
initiative and to adapt each focus 
to the interests and needs of the 
locale. The questions proposed 
with each topic are also given in 
the spirit of offering hints and of 
arousing interest. 

Since the Convention of August, 
1958, adopted this Four Year Plan, 
all chapters are obligated to plan 
programs for chapter meetings in 
accordance with the recommenda- 
tions of the International Commit- 
tee on Program. Not every meet- 
ing must be related to the focus of 
the given year, but a minimum of 
four, or five, programs per annum 
based upon the chosen focus is de- 
sirable. It is hoped that this plan, 
like its predecessors, will serve as a 
stimulus to the intellectual growth 
of the Society and will be a signifi- 
cant unifying force among the 
units of the Society. Its success, of 
course, is dependent upon the chap- 
ters, for it can be only as provoca- 
tive and beneficial as program com- 
mittees chart the course and as 
members lend themselves, their in- 
terests, and their talents in develop- 
ing it. 

Strengthening Our Educational 

Program—1959-1960 


The topic, “Strengthening Our 
Educational Program,” seemed 
quite apropos when the commit- 
tee laid its plans in November, 


1957. Then came Sputnik! Immedi- 
ately our schools became such a 
target that the committee feared 
that the focus had been rendered 
passé, as a result of circumstances, 
even before the program had been 
offered for adoption. However, 
after careful deliberation, the com- 
mittee concluded that the numer- 
ous avenues open to attain this goal 
assure the worth-whileness of the 
consideration of the topic even as 
late as 1959-1960. Certainly, not 
all possibilities for strengthening 
our educational program can have 
been explored by then. 





One meeting, for example, might 
be devoted to Evaluation of Our 
Educational Product, considering 
such aspects as the provisions made 
in our public schools to identify 
and educate both the academically 
talented and the mentally retarded, 
so that both groups might nake 
their best contributions to society. 
Another approach might deal with 
the provisions being made within 
the framework of our schools to 
locate and educate the partially 
handicapped—particularly children 
whose sight or hearing is impaired 
—as well as such groups as the 
totally handicapped and spastics. 

A not uncommon problem in the 
classroom is that of securing a bal- 
ance between capabilities and 
achievement. It is imperative that 
educators discover ways of motivat- 
ing all children to achieve to the 
limit of their abilities. How can 
all children be stimulated to want 
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to learn? to attain a higher degree 
of excellence? 

What real efforts are exerted to 
train children to care properly for 
school property—buildings, fur- 
nishings, grounds, books—and to be 
thrifty in the use of supplies, both 
personal and school? How fair are 
secondary schools being with the 
colleges in their evaluation of the 
product being sent to college? To 
what extent does our educational 
program train and encourage pupils 
to think as individuals and to up- 
hold their convictions? If these 
facets have already been discussed, 
surely there are other studies that 
might be made advantageously. 





The importance of the role of 
the teacher in furthering the edu- 
cational program cannot be mini- 
mized. His training is of real sig- 
nificance. Hence, the Appraisal of 
the Teacher Training Program (and 
the certification requirements) in 
your state/province could effect 
vital changes. What is the existing 
machinery for co-operative plan- 
ning in teacher education and cer- 
tificationP How effectively are 
training programs preparing teach- 
ers to adjust continually to a world 
in which the pace of life is con- 
stantly being accelerated? to cul- 
tivate a flexibility in their thinking 
that will enable them to develop 
new understandings of people and 
events? to acquire the knowledge 
and master the new skills that must 
be an integral part of the teacher 
of tomorrow? 

All who serve youth should be 


highly competent. Do the certifica- 
tion requirements in your state/ 
province apply to teachers in all 
types of schools? What types of 
in-service training programs have 
proved most beneficial? What ef- 
fective mvaus of support can our 
members give to beginning teach- 
ers to help them to remain in teach- 
ing as they progress toward be- 
coming well-adjusted professional 
women? 

What has been done in your 
area by teacher training institutions 
in setting up consultative service 
to local school systems? What are 
the arguments, pro and con, for 
standardized certification for all 
teachers and for all high school 
graduates? Finding the answers to 
such questions as these should be 
both expedient and interesting. 





The Recognition of the Growing 
Importance of Higher Education 
is not new, but the tendency of 
many colleges to become more se- 
lective is! What major problems 
face higher education today—per- 
sonnel? facilities? financial support? 
What is the role of the small col- 
lege in the educational system? the 
junior college? the community col- 
lege? the church supported institu- 
tion? To enhance its value, what 
changes have been made during 
the past decade in the college cur- 
riculum? 

What efforts have the secondary 
schools in your area made to keep 
pace with the college requirements 
to the end that their college-bound 
students might be better prepared? 
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What efforts have the secondary 
schools in your area made to en- 
courage the more capable students 
to pursue college education? What 
provision is made for encouraging 
and assisting the more capable stu- 
dents in your area to avail them- 
selves of opportunities to secure 
scholarships that will enable them 
to pursue their education? Our 
Society, through its studies, might 
well uncover some of the obstacles 
that impede programs of higher 
education and offer, in their stead, 
practical aids for improvement. 





What could suggest a more in- 
spiring program in relation to this 
focus than the topic Utilization of 
New Discoveries as Teaching 
Media? Films and film strips, radio 
and recordings—these continue to 
enrich our teaching. But televi- 
sion—what are its limits? Programs 
designed to instruct classes of chil- 
dren in many _subjects—music, 
science, languages—are currently 
being televised; adults, on and off 
college campuses, may receive in- 
struction in courses offered for 
credit; intricate operations, tele- 
vised over closed circuits, offer in- 
valuable instruction to the medical 
profession. 

Are evaluations of teaching by 
television providing proof of the 
effectiveness of the medium as a 
teaching aid? as an answer to the 
teacher shortage in schools of all 
levels? as a means of providing in- 
service education? as a help in cur- 
riculum development? How has 


the role of the teacher changed as 
a result of this medium? 

An added responsibility related 
to all of these newer media is that 
of developing discriminating lis- 
teners and viewers and an under- 
standing of the power of mass 
media. How effectively is this re- 
sponsibility being met in your com- 
munity? 

Programs like “Wide Wide 
World,” “Bold Journey,” and “This 
Is Your Life” enable viewers to 
relive the experiences of others. 
How are such programs being uti- 
lized in your area? What effect have 
the programs had upon the adults 
in your community? upon the 
youth? Other programs in a lighter 
vein, such as “Father Knows Best” 
and “Leave It To Beaver,” have 
value in portraying wholesome 
human relations from which much 
can be gained. 

Currently, experiments involving 
television, radio, tape recordings, 
and other media of communication 
are being conducted under the aus- 
pices of groups financed by founda- 
tions. How well informed are the 
members of your chapter about 
these programs and the findings 
in the participating school systems 
and colleges? What controls, if any, 
of local educational techniques are 
imposed by the administrators of 
the foundations supplying the 


equipment and money for the ex- 


perimental classes? What is the re- 
action of teachers who have partici- 
pated in teaching by television to 
the use of the medium? 
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Education, a continuing process 
for all who possess a spark of am- 
bition, is frequently sought more 
earnestly by adults than it is by 
youth. Therefore, Extension of 
Adult Education can, and should, 
be a fruitful study. 

How adequate are the provisions 
in your community for adult edu- 
cation? How can the adults’ need 
for and interest in further training 
be identified and met by local 
schools? From a recent conference 
has come the suggestion that, 
through the program of adult edu- 
cation, women might be kept in- 
formed about the changing world 
of work, older women might be 
retrained for employment, and hus- 
bands and wives might be helped 
with the problems that arise in the 
home as a direct result of the wom- 
an’s being employed. Does the 
program of adult education in your 
community provide such assistance 
as this suggestion recommends? 

How may we assist people in the 
community to become familiar with 
extension courses offered by a state 
college or university? What provi- 
sion is made in your community for 
training in such areas as child care 
in the home, buying for the family, 
family relationships (especially 
understanding youth), and com- 
munity problems? 

It has been said that an educated 
person is one who can entertain a 
new idea, who can entertain him- 
self, and who can entertain others. 
Adult education might well com- 
prise offerings that would further 
an individual in each of these areas. 





Perhaps no topic that might be 
analyzed during this year, as we 
concentrate upon the strengthening 
of our educational program, prof- 
fers more opportunities for a study- 
action program than this one, the 
Extension of Adult Education. 





That the hysteria regarding the 
educational programs, particularly 
in the United States, has somewhat 
subsided is good; but, it is highly 
important that the pendulum not 
swing to the other extreme—as it 
does too frequently—and that we 
as a people not become complacent. 
Through carefully planned pro- 
grams featuring this focus, our 
members should have opened to 
them and to these whom they in- 
struct significant doors on tomor- 
row’s world. 

Furthermore, such programs 
should enable our membership to 
aid in combating any tendency 
toward complacency by accepting, 
at the chapter level, a leadership 
role in improving the educational 
program of the locale. With more 
than fourteen hundred chapters in 
our Society, that means that almost 
that many locales could benefit 
from our program. Indubitably, 
education as a whole would feel 
the impact, and our Society could 
be credited with another contribu- 
tion of some consequence to the 
profession and to the world. No 
program, of course, whose benefits 
are limited to a few can have any 
actual value unless those few, like 
conductors of electricity, function. 

In the Program Manual, which 
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will be released later this spring, 
there will be presented a model 
program to guide the inexperienced 
in arranging a well-planned chap- 
ter program geared to the chosen 
focus. In addition, there will be a 
chart offering techniques for de- 
veloping programs for one year. 
The foci for the other three years 
will also be discussed ‘and sources 
of information cited. Chapter com- 
mittees are urged, when developing 
programs, not to limit themselves 
to the sources of information given 
but to be on the alert for new 
and up-to-date material, just as 
they should be on the qui vive 
for new angles for approaching 
and new techniques for developing 
the topics at hand. 

Because the topics, as a whole, 
tend to lend themselves to types 
of handling other than the develop- 
ment of projects, the original plan 
of the committee to suggest pos- 
sible projects has not materialized. 
However, wherever it is felt that a 
project will contribute to the fur- 
therance of the study, chapters 
should utilize this plan. 

The committee charged with the 
responsibility of preparing this new 
plan—Mesdames Phebe Emmons of 
North Carolina, Helen Henderson 
of Arkansas, and Irene Vaughan of 


South Carolina; Misses Alma Levins 
of Louisiana and Yvette Rosen- 
thal (Chairman) of Texas—is grate- 
ful to Miss Margaret Boyd, inter- 
national president, 1956-1958, for 
having been given the opportunity 
to serve the Society in this capacity. 
The members of the committee are 
enthusiastic over the results of the 
work and sincerely hope that the 
membership will be afforded many 
pleasurable and worth-while hours 
as it pursues the program to open 
doors upon tomorrow’s world. It 
would not be possible to cite all 
whose thoughts and contributions 
are reflected in the finished prod- 
uct; but the committee is particu- 
larly indebted to Mrs. Eunah 
Holden, Dr. Mildred English, Mrs. 
Edna McGuire Boyd, and Miss Ola 
B. Hiller. 

As we enter upon this new ven- 
ture, may we find, as did Emily 
Dickinson: 

“We never know how high we 
are 

Till we are called to rise; 

And then, if we are true to 
plan, 

Our statures touch the skies.” 

For those who have such expe- 
riences, “Opening Doors on Tomor- 
row’s World” should yield invalu- 
able dividends. 








By Jennie Loitman Barron 


NE morning a man, thirty-eight 

years old, stood before my 
bench in the Domestic Relations 
Sessions of the Municipal Court in 
Boston. He had been arrested the 
night before on a charge of assault 
and battery on his wife. He pleaded 
not guilty. The victim, his wife, 
was near him, holding a baby of 
six months of age. A child of three 
was standing near her, clutching 
her hand. The woman, although 
only thirty-four years of age, looked 
ten years older. Her appearance, 
though neat and clean, clearly in- 
dicated that she was not a visitor, 
frequently or otherwise, to the hair 
dresser or dress shops. She had 
been most reluctant to come into 
court, but the neighbors and police 
had prevailed upon her to seek 
some relief from the repeated as- 
saults of her husband. 

She was truly Exhibit A as the 
evidence was presented. She 
pointed to “my black and blue 
eye which my husband gave me” 
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and to a bruise on her upper arm. 
The husband, when questioned by 
me, admitted he had struck his 
wife but said he was not guilty of 
assault and battery because his 
wife “deserved what she got.” He 
felt he was the victim, not his wife. 

“When I came home from a day’s 
work, was the supper ready? It 
was not. So I gave her what was 
coming to her.” The wife inter- 
rupted and said she was sorry—it 
wouldn't happen again—but she 
was tired because she had been up 
with the baby during the night. 
The couple had five children, the 
oldest six years of age. 

“Two of the older children had 
bad colds,” she said, and “I was so 
busy all day I couldn’t get the 
supper ready in time.” But she 
added that she did give her hus- 
band breakfast and made his lunch, 
which he takes to work. 

Upon questioning the couple, I 
learned that the family occupied 
four rooms, that there was no wash- 
ing machine, that the mother had 
no help of any kind, that she did 
all the household work, that the 
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father worked steadily and pro- 
vided sufficient food and clothing 
for the children, that he was not a 
drinking man. 

He said, “I go out two nights a 
week with the boys,” but “Of course 
I never take my wife out because 
there is no one to stay with the 
children.” He went to work at 8 
and got through at 5, had an hour 
for lunch and had time for a smoke. 
He had not taken his wife out for 
two years. He said he loved his 
children and provided for them. 
Since he had not been bailed out, 
he had spent a night in jail. 

I found the man guilty of assault 
and battery. My natural first im- 
pulse as a human being was to 
punish him by sending him to jail 
for striking his wife. But after my 
experience on the Bench for almost 
18 years, I made the following dis- 
position: Since the defendant had 
no prior record, I told him that I 
would give him another chance, 
provided, however, that he took his 
wife out once a week to a light 
supper, even if it consisted of only 
a beverage and a sandwich; that 
the probation officer would provide 
a sitter for the children (at the 
defendant’s expense); that he was 
to help his wife get supper; and 
that she was entitled to a few hours 
out with her friends and he could 
still go out with the boys. The 
sentence was a four months sus- 
pended sentence with probation 
for two years. 

The next morning there appeared 
on the front page of the daily news- 
paper the following headline: 


“Judge Barron Advises Snack In- 
stead of Smack.” 

The epilogue—two years have 
passed. There have been no more 
beatings. The wife looks younger 
and happier and much more attrac- 
tive now to her husband. He has 
learned, to his benefit also, that 
his wife is not a work horse or just 
a breeding machine, but a com- 
panion, a human being with the 
same needs and desires for recrea- 
tion as he. 

The probation department of our 
court gave outstanding guidance 
and supervision and help to the 
family. Had the man been sent to 
jail, he would have lost his job, 
become embittered, carried resent- 
ment to his wife; and the family 
would have been broken. The help 
which the wife received in her 
home made her a better mother 
and wife as she was relieved from 
her overwhelming responsibilities. 

The four months sentence, al- 
though it was suspended, acted as 
a deterrent to any further assaults. 
The defendant knew what impris- 
onment in jail meant because he 
had spent a night there while he 
awaited trial. 

A judge has two distinct duties 
to perform: first, to determine 
whether the accused is innocent or 
guilty; and then, if the person is 
guilty, to make the proper disposi- 
tion by sentence to a penal institu- 
tion, by probation, or by fine. A 
judge must fit the sentence to the 
needs of the individual offender, 
and not the punishment to the 
crime. 
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The judge must be a social en- 
gineer. He should not live in an 
ivory tower. To determine guilt, 
he must have a knowledge of law 
and rules of evidence as well as a 
keen sense in evaluating the facts 
in a case. But these prerequisites 
are not enough. Thorsten Sellin, 
professor of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania, wrote that 
“The sentencing function of the 
judge demands of him not only a 
knowledge of psychology but of 
the social sciences and most of all 
criminology and penology. The 
struggle for the individualization 
of penal treatment on the basis of 
the character of the criminal in- 
stead of the character of his offense 
is one of the most dramatic in the 
history of thought.” The judge 
must try to rehabilitate the offender 
and at the same time protect soci- 
ety against him. He must take into 
consideration, also, the effect of 
the sentence in deterring others 
from the commission of like crimes. 

It has well been said that “an 
ounce of experience is worth a ton 
of theory.” Sitting as a judge for 
more than twenty years and seeing 
the grist mill of life parade before 
me—the thief, the forger, the drunk- 
ard, the wife beater, the drug ad- 
dict, the sex fiend, the hit-and-run 
driver, the defective delinquent— 
has been a challenging experience! 
I look upon the criminal courtroom 
as a social clinic, where the social 
and emotional ills of mankind are 
presented for relief and cure, with 
the judge as the Social Physician, 
a term used by Prof. Sheldon 





Glueck of the Harvard Law School. 

Like the medical doctor who is 
treating a highly contagious dis- 
ease, the judge must isolate the 
offender by committing him to an 
institution if he is a menace to the 
public. A pathetically humorous 
example of such an offender was 
a pickpocket who had a very long 
record. He resented his arrest by 
the police officer by saying, “What 
are you bothering me for? Don’t 
you know that this is my living?” 
That man was devoid of any ethical 
or moral concepts. 

There are offenders who are not 
fit subjects for probation. Although 
they do not belong in prison, they 
need custodial care in some institu- 
tion. Unfortunately, some judges 
have sent mental defectives to 
prison because the feeble-minded 
institution was over-crowded or be- 
cause the I.Q. of the offender was 
1 or 2 per cent higher than the 
low standards of mentality required 
for admission to the institution. 
From a practical point of view, a 
defective delinquent youth who is 
seventeen years and one month old 
needs the same treatment as the 
youth of sixteen years and eleven 
months. Yet in so many states there 
are provisions for treatment of 
youth up to seventeen years old, but 
not beyond that age. The moment 
he reaches the magical birthday of 
seventeen years, all help for him 
ceases and the only resource for 
attempted rehabilitation is to send 
him away to serve time with hard- 
ened criminals of mature age. 
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A few months ago, a seventeen- 
year-old boy was brought before 
me. He was charged with stealing 
cigarettes and candy and had been 
in the company of three older boys 
who had planned the theft and 
been the look-out men. They got 
away. 

This boy had had eight previous 
convictions for petty larceny and 
had already served time in a so- 
called correctional institution. De- 
spite the boy’s record, I was not 
satisfied that he belonged in prison 
and questioned him at length, as 
well as calling for medical and 
psychiatric findings. I found that, 
although he was born in an adjoin- 
ing city and had lived there all his 
life, he could not read or write. 
The psychiatrist’s report showed 
that the lad was a_ borderline 
moron, with the average intelli- 
gence of a boy half his chronologi- 
cal age. This, in my mind, was a 
factor which led to his being used 
by other youths to commit crimes 
for which he was caught. 

I felt that this boy did not belong 
in jail and requested that the proper 
church and mental health authori- 
ties be consulted with a view to 


determining the proper type of in- 
stitution where he could be given 
custodial care. His mother had 
died and his father was not capable 
of caring for him. This young of- 
fender should have been given care 
before he became the tool of the 
gangs who used him for their illegal 
purposes. 

In these days when crimes of 
violence have increased in the 
seventeen- to twenty-one-year-old 
group, with vandalism, shooting, 
robbery, and serious cases of assault 
and battery prominent among them, 
the judge must be particularly 
alerted to the proper disposition of 
a case, seeking the aid of all agen- 
cies available to help solve the prob- 
lems in his court, the social clinic. 

One cannot overlook the interest 
and safety of the public and must 
send offenders to prison for the 
protection of society. Yet a judge 
must do everything in his power to 
help rehabilitate the individual of- 
fender if decency is to prevail in 
our midst. We know from experi- 
ence that many a prison inmate 
gets a graduate course in criminol- 
ogy when he is sent away. 

Chief Justice Elijah Adlow of 
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the Boston Municipal Court tells 
about the young man who had just 
been released from the penitentiary. 
He had served a term for stealing 
mail from letter boxes. When asked 
by the Chief Justice what kind of 
companions he had served with, he 
answered, “They've got some good 
counterfeiters there and some great 
safe breakers, but there wasn’t a 
guy there who knew much about 
picking locks.” 

Many crimes are committed as 
a result of alcoholism. Men steal 
to get money for drink. It is not 
unusual for drunkards to steal from 
the produce market or to lift a 
camera or suit of clothes from the 
bargain basement in order to sell 
them to get the money they need. 
Under the influence of liquor they 
commit assault, act indecently, or 
turn to drugs. 

The number of men arrested for 
drunkenness who appear in our 
court is appalling. It is devastating 
to look into the dock when court 
is opened and see the motley crowd 
of drunkards. Many of them are 
still under the influence of liquor, 
their senses impaired and dulled. 
Others are on the verge of delirium 
tremens, and we must summon the 
doctor. They look depraved—cari- 
catures of human beings. We can- 
not release these men because of 
their condition. In my opinion they 
do not belong in court but should 
be committed to a hospital where 
they can be treated. 

As soon as they are able, we put 
many of them on probation on 
condition they attend an out-patient 
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alcoholic clinic of one of the many 
hospitals or join Alcoholics Anony- 
mous, which has done outstanding 
work through self-discipline. 

The public is dismayed to learn 
how large a percentage of crime is 
committed by young people. Pro- 
fessors Eleanor and Sheldon Glueck 
of the Harvard Law School, who 
are outstanding authorities on ju- 
venile delinquency, give us the 
following report as a result of study 
of one thousand delinquents: 

Among 648 boys about whom the 

age of first delinquency or early 
delinquency could be ascertained, 
14 per cent showed symptoms of 
such maladjustment and misconduct 
at the early age of six or less, 23 
per cent at seven or eight, 26 per 
cent at nine or ten, 21 per cent at 
eleven or twelve, and only 16 per 
cent at thirteen or over. The mean 
age for the group was but nine years 
and seven months. 

The majority of men in prison 
commenced their criminal careers 
between the ages of eight and thir- 
teen! 

It is a little late, then, to begin 
treatment when these juveniles 
reach our courtroom at the age of 
seventeen. But much can still be 
done with the aid of a good proba- 
tion officer, who undertakes their 
supervision. Many of these young 
offenders come from broken homes 
or from homes where parents are 
not discharging their responsibili- 
ties. Many parents need training 
themselves in bringing up their 
children. We have all kinds of 
regular and refresher courses in our 
schools and communities; but too 
few, if any, courses in marriage 
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counselling and training for parent- 
hood. 

One of the greatest deterrents to 
crime for any child is a feeling of 
inner security that he is loved and 
belongs. He must have discipline, 
but he must have what we call the 
3 A’s—affection, acceptance, ap- 
proval. 

A young man of seventeen was 
before me many years ago for 
assault and battery on a lad of 
twelve years of age. He had been 
taunted by the lad, calling him and 
his mother “crazy.” The young 
man’s mother had been in a mental 
institution since he was seven years 
old. His father was a night worker. 
The boy did not belong to a single 
club. He practically lived alone. 

When I found this young man 
guilty and offered him probation 
and said we would try to help him, 
he burst into tears like a small child 
and cried, “What difference does 
it make what you do? Nobody cares 
for me. Nobody cares for me.” 

The boy was lonesome and bereft 
of friends. We got him a Big 
Brother, a businessman who took 
an interest in the boy, became his 
friend, and invited him to his home. 
That boy later became president 
of a large Boys’ Club. He made 
good. 

During the war he was in the 
Naval Service, under the supervi- 
sion of our Probation Department. 
Several years later he came to see 
me at court. He had been decor- 
ated for his valiant deeds in the 
Pacific. “I have only three days 
in Boston,” he said, “but I vowed 


that if I ever came to Boston I must 
see you.” 

“What can I do for you?” I asked. 

“Oh, nothing for me,” he said, 
“but just give some other fellow 
the same chance you gave me. You 
changed my whole life and made 
me a happy person. I guess it was 
lucky I broke the law and got into 
court”—and he was gone. Three 
months later I received a telegram 
that he had died in the service of 
his country. 

Our court, as a social clinic, had 
brought happiness to a lonely bereft 
boy and turned him into an exem- 
plary citizen. 

In 1955 I had the great honor of 
being sent as an official delegate 
by the United States government 
to the First United Nations Con- 
ference on Crime in Geneva, Switz- 
erland. There were sixty-four 
countries represented. The almost 
unanimous solution offered to the 
problem of crime was to furnish 
proper homes for our children 
where love and security abide, 
where there is a modicum of dis- 
cipline, and where there is mutual 
respect and love between the par- 
ents. 

Doctors Sheldon and Eleanor 
Glueck say that “the incohesive 
home” is the major factor in delin- 
quency. 

Educators, judges, social work- 
ers, good citizens everywhere must 
meet the challenge to society to 
reduce crime. Let us go forward 
with our combined forces with the 
zeal of propagandists and the pa- 
tience of scientists! 








Statler-Hilton Hotel, Hartford, Connecticut 





August 3, 4, 5, 1959 


cross Noroton Bay the sunset is 
reflected in the waters of Long 
Island Sound. Even with blocks 
of ice piled along the edge of the 
water, the beach is irresistible to 
winter-clad children playing there. 
Connecticut invites you to come 
to its beaches in August when the 
warmth of summer makes bathing 
and basking in the sunshine the 
ideal occupation. If the smell of 
salt water, the pounding of the 
surf, and the flash of sea-gulls in 
the sun are not to your taste, there 
are lakes and hills to offer cool 
shade and quiet water. If summer 
makes you want really cold water 
for bathing, our friends from Maine 
can guarantee such temperature in 
their lakes and ocean water. 
You will find a never-ending vari- 
ety of appeal as you travel about 


New England. Perhaps you would 
like to visit the peaceful Shaker 
Village not far from Daniel Web- 
ster's birthplace in New Hamp- 
shire. There one of the gentle sisters 
would walk with you about the 
grounds and tell you of earlier 
days when the community was 
thriving. You will want to search 
out a few covered bridges in Ver- 
mont just as an excuse to wander 
over its green hills. You may even 
get as far north as Bar Harbor in 
Maine and watch the Bluenose set 
off on its voyage to Nova Scotia, 
whereupon you will resolve to come 
again next year and add that trip 
to your itinerary. 

There must be extra time for all 
the fascinating colonial and _his- 
torical landmarks in Massachusetts. 
You could spend days in and about 








Boston and hardly make a begin- 
ning, especially if you include his- 
toric Concord and Lexington, Thor- 
eau’s Walden Pond, Hawthorne’s 
House of Seven Gables at Salem, 
Gloucester’s fishing boats, and 
Rockport’s picturesque Motif No. 1. 

Will you go to Cape Cod? Cer- 
tainly you won't miss Plymouth; so 
it wouldn't be much farther to cross 
The Canal. There is a fine highway 
that gives you speedy progress and 
views across sea and dunes, but it 
would be a shame to miss the 
slower trip along the north shore, 
through the villages. At some point 
there should be a stop that would 
be long enough for 2. swim at one 
of the fine beaches, preferably on 
the south shore if you like the water 
a bit warmer—West Dennis, per- 
haps. A really rewarding extra 
would be a few days on the Island 
of Nantucket. Despite the inva- 
sion of motor cars aud airplanes, 
this island still retains much of its 
old charm. 

As you come back to the main- 
land from Cape Cod you might well 
travel the southern route through 
picturesque fishing villages to New 
Bedford and on to Newport in 
Rhode Island. Then a trip across 
the Jamestown Bridge would bring 
you through some of Rhode Island’s 
shore country to Connecticut, 
where you could visit Mystic Sea- 
port and find yourself surrounded 
by the vessels and seaport build- 
ings of an earlier day. If you plan 
a visit here don’t make it a hurried 
one. You should have several hours 
to get the feel of living in another 
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era. A short journey from this rep- 
lica of colonial days will bring you 
to New London, with its submarine 
base and the Electric Boat Com- 
pany where the Nautilus was built. 

As you turn toward Hartford and 
the Regional Conference you may 
find time for traveling in western 
Massachusetts. You might search 
out Emily Dickinson’s home in 
Amherst or the Hawthorne house 
at Tanglewood. The colonial main 
street at Deerfield has magnificent 
old homes and a lovely church. 
The principal street in Stockbridge 
should be saved for an early eve- 
ning visit so that you may be there 
when the carillon is playing at 
sunset time. And all through your 
New England wanderings you will 
want to have a good supply of 
films on hand for the many beauti- 
ful New England churches that you 
will see at every turn. 

Already the committee on tours 
and hospitality is planning a vari- 
ety of trips to spots within and near 
to the City of Hartford. Some tours 
may be enjoyed during the days 
of the conference at very modest 
expense; these would include trips 
about Hartford and to the lovely 
Connecticut towns of Farmington 
and Litchfield with their historic 
houses and wide, tree-lined streets. 
Pre- and post-conference tour pos- 
sibilities are numerous and varied. 
Particulars will be published later. 

For those who prefer to share 


‘the fine fellowship of Delta Kappa 


Gamma friends without traveling 
from the Conference headquarters, 
there is the prospect of the best of 
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accommodations at Hartford's 
brand new Statler-Hilton Hotel. 

Nowhere is this fellowship more 
stimulating than in the various 
meetings that form the programs 
at Regional Conferences. Ethel 
McCormick, our Northeast regional 
director, is no newcomer to a lead- 
ership role in Delta Kappa Gamma. 
It will, therefore, come as no sur- 
prise to those who are familiar 
with her past contributions to find 
an excellent program, now in the 
planning stages, built around the 
theme of “Opening Doors on To- 
morrow’s World.” 

For years members have looked 
with confidence toward Eunah 
Holden, international executive 
secretary, for guidance and inspira- 
tion. Hence, her appearance as 
keynote speaker will be a welcome 
introduction to our days together. 
Ola Hiller, international president, 
has so endeared herself to many 
of our members through the years 
that.we have come to depend upon 
her contribution in the many capac- 
ities in which she has already 





served the Society. Her closing 
address will certainly be a high- 
light. 

As we think toward that last 
night when we all will stand once 
more together and sing to Delta 
Kappa Gamma, there is an antici- 
patory thrill. Never is the sense of 
unity and common purpose and 
spirit quite so real as at that partic- 
ular moment at our conferences 
and conventions. 

So, let us remember all those 
dear friends to whom we wrote the 
Christmas cards saying we wished 
we could see them more often. 
There is no better time for renew- 
ing these acquaintances than at 
the Regional Conferences. Write 
again and arrange a meeting in 
Hartford so that you will have time 
to visit and to play together before 
the real business of the Northeast 
Regional Conference begins on 
August 3. 


Edith Lawton 
Northeast Publicity Chairman 




















Many Glacier Hotel, Glacier National Park 
June 25, 26, 27, 1959 - 


LACIER National Park in north- 
ern Montana will be the set- 
ting for the Northwest Regional 
Conference June 25, 26, and 27, 
with pre- and post-conference tours 
an inviting possibility. Montana, 
the hostess state, and all of the 
Northwest Region members hope 
that Delta Kappa Gammas from 
the other three regions will join 
with them at Many Glacier Hotel 
for what promises to be a fine 
meeting. 
Using the theme “Opening Doors 
on Tomorrow’s World,” officers and 
committees will provide a program 


which will offer education, inspira- 
tion, and entertainment. Discus- 
sions, panels, talks, demonstrations, 
visits to schools, and displays—all 
will aim to educate Delta Kappa 
Gamma members and send them 
back to their chapters to carry on 
more worthwhile activities. The 
spotlight will be on the individual 
member. 

Featured speakers will be the 
International President, Miss Ola 
B. Hiller, who will give the banquet 
address, and the International 
Executive Secretary, Mrs. Eunah 
Holden, who will be the main 
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luncheon speaker. Other dignitaries 
present will be the Second Vice- 
President, Miss Elsie Lindgren, and 
one of the Members-at-Large, Miss 
Mabel McKee, both of whom be- 
long to the Northwest. We also 
hope to have three Past National 
Presidents—Dr. Catherine Nutter- 
ville, Dr. M. Margaret Stroh, and 
Miss Birdella Ross; the Past Inter- 
national Treasurer, Miss Berneta 
Minkwitz; and the Past Northwest 
Regional Directors— Miss Ella 
Blunk, Dr. Louise Clement, and 
Miss Alice Reid. Quite possibly, 
other outstanding personalities may 
be present as well. 

An unusual feature of the con- 
ference will be that all meals will 
be held together since all must eat 
in the same dining room. By using 
a different state group as hostess 
for each meal, the Northwest hopes 
to offer very special entertainment, 
thus carrying on work coupled with 
fun. Provision will be made for 
state and chapter presidents to meet 
with international officers, and we 
hope also to give emphasis to helps 
for treasurers, parliamentarians, 
and program chairmen. There will 
also be a stress on music. Discus- 
sions will be on subjects of present 
import which will have vital mean- 
ing for tomorrow’s world. 

Glacier Park authorities have 
made special prices, which will in- 
clude lodging and three meals each 
day with no additional charge for 
the special luncheon and banquet. 
Details of costs and directions for 
registering and for getting to the 
hotel as well as the Conference 


program will be given in letters and 
also in the March and April News. 
For further information write to 
the Northwest Regional Director, 
Miss Catherine Rathman, P.O. Box 
140, Great Falls, Montana, or to 
the Conference Chairman, Miss 
Helen Adams, 4020 State Street, 
Billings, Montana. 

Many Glacier Hotel, a Swiss-type 
chalet situated on lovely Swiftcur- 
rent Lake, may seem to offer you 
all that you could ask in the way 
of luxurious accommodations, ex- 
quisite cuisine, and breathtaking 
mountain scenery. However, all of 
you who have not previously visited 
Glacier Park, and indeed many of 
you who have, will want to avail 
yourselves of some of the tour pos- 
sibilities. 

On Thursday, June 25, after 
lunch, you may board a coach for 
a jaunt to the top of Logan Pass, 
stopping there long enough for a 
hike guided by a courteous and 
interesting young ranger. Launch 
trips ($1 and $1.50) are available 
on Swiftcurrent and Josephine 
Lakes as well as on Lake McDonald 
and Two-Medicine in the Park and 
Waterton Lake in Canada. Fishing 
enthusiasts will be pleased to know 
that equipment may be rented or 
purchased at any of the hotels and 
that fishing licenses are not re- 
quired. The lakes and streams are 
well-stocked with many varieties of 
trout. 

Many of you will want to visit 
Canada while you are so near. An 
easy day’s trip, one you will always 
remember for its awesome scenery, 


= 
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is the excursion to Waterton Lakes 
Park. In less than three hours 
from Many Glacier Hotel, you can 
be dining in the Prince-of-Wales 
Hotel, perched high on a hill over- 
looking the lake. The trip can be 
planned for the 24th of June or 
for the 28th and will cost about 
$15. If you do plan to go into 
Canada, you should be prepared to 
show proof of citizenship at the 
border. Those driving their own 
cars should present their car regis- 
tration cards at the border. 

For those staying on in the park 
on Sunday, the 28th, there are 
Protestant and Roman Catholic 
services at Glacier Park Lodge, 
Many Glacier Hotel, Lake Mc- 
Donald Hotel, and _ Rising-Sun 
Motel and in Waterton Park village. 

It does get cool in the mountains. 
Plan to bring some warm clothing 
and perhaps some comfortable 
shoes for hiking. Do not plan to 
go swimming, however, unless you 
are part Eskimo! Some may wish 
to go horseback riding. What? Can 
you be from the Northwest and not 
be interested in horses? Rates start 
at $3.50 and go on and on and up 


and up, depending upon how long 
you want to “sit the critter.” 

One must come prepared to 
spend some money in the lovely gift 
shops that the hotels have. You 
may not be able to resist the bone 
china in Canada or the Grandmére 
sweaters. 

We know we can show you a 
wonderful time. Montanans are 
proud to have this beauty to share 
with you. You have to see the blue 
of St. Mary’s Lake, the lonely 
grandeur of Big Chief Mountain, 
the dizzy heights to the left of you 
and the plunging depths to the 
right of you on the Going-to-the- 
Sun Highway in order to know 
what we mean. 

Be sure to bring your cameras 
and yards of film. You will return 
home with several days’ worth of 
pictorial material to enthrall your 
families—and your students next 
fall. We are equally sure you will 
find inspiring ideas and friendships 
among your Delta Kappa Gamma 
conference-mates. 


Catherine M. Rathman 
Northwest Regional Director 








Mayo Hotel, Tulsa, Oklahoma 
August 10, 11, 12, 1959 


F you missed Oklahoma’s semi- 
I centennial celebration in 1957, 
the invitation to visit our state is 
a standing one, particularly for 
Delta Kappa Gammas, to whom 
Tulsans, and other members of 
Gamma State will extend a most 
cordial welcome at the Southwest 
Regional Conference in the Mayo 
Hotel in Tulsa, August 10-12, 1959. 

Beginning with a City Tour from 
1 to 3 o'clock on Sunday afternoon, 
August 9, the Conference will pro- 
vide opportunities to explore back- 
grounds of American culture, to 
renew acquaintances, to make new 
friends, and to become better in- 
formed about the work of the Soci- 
ety. The City Tour will include a 


visit to the Thomas Gilcrease Insti- 
tute of American History and Art. 
Thomas Gilcrease, the founder, 
who is part Creek Indian, brought 
together in the Museum, over a 
period of some. thirty-five years, 
materials relating to the American 
Indian. There are approximately 
4,000 paintings and 150 pieces of 
sculpture by such American artists 
as Frederic Remington, Charles M. 
Russell, James Whistler, and many 
others. 

The Museum also has a collec- 
tion of more than 10,000 artifacts; 
and its Library includes such un- 
usual documents as the first letter 
sent from the New World, signed 
by Diego Columbus (Christopher’s 
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son ), and the only original certified 
copies of the Articles of Confedera- 
tion and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence other than those at the 
Library of Congress in Washington. 
The next stop on the City Tour 
will be the Municipal Rose Garden, 
a six-acre area with more than 
10,000 plants covering symmetri- 
cally designed grounds. - 
Continuing its exploration of the 
cultural facilities offered by Tulsa, 
the group of Delta Kappa Gammas 
will arrive at Philbrook Art Center 
where a tour will be combined with 
an informal reception with Gamma 
State as the hostess group. Phil- 
brook, Tulsa’s Museum of fine arts, 
originally the home of Mr. and 
Mrs. Waite Phillips, was given in 
1938 to the Southwestern Art Asso- 
ciation and was opened as a mu- 
seum in 1989. The Italian Renais- 
sance building is surrounded by 23 
acres of beautiful gardens and 
grounds. The formal garden in 
Renaissance style has a sloping 
ramp patterned after the one at 
the Villa Lente near Rome, Italy. 
Philbrook Art Center houses the 
Clark Field Collection of American 
Indian baskets and pottery, one of 
the outstanding collections in the 
United States. Among the perma- 
nent collections always on view are 
the George H. Taber Collection of 
Chinese ceramics and jades, the 
Samuel H. Kress Collection of Ital- 
ian Renaissance paintings 
sculpture, and the Laura A. Clubb 
Collection of 18th and 19th Cen- 
tury paintings. Loan exhibitions of 
various kinds include prints and 


and | 


drawings, works of Oklahoma art- 
ists, contemporary American art- 
ists, and paintings about the oil 
industry. 

The variety of collections and ex- 
hibitions, as well as the beautiful 
gardens and grounds, offers some- 
thing to appeal to every taste. 

The general sessions of the Con- 
ference, the All States’ Breakfast, 
the group sessions, the Birthday 
Luncheon, and the Banquet will 
provide information, the stimula- 
tion of sharing ideas, and typical 
Delta Kappa Gamma fellowship. 
The speakers will be those persons 
who have positions of national and 
international leadership in educa- 
tion and in the Society. The rich- 
ness of their experiences and the 
depth of their thinking will stimu- 
late and challenge all who attend 
the Conference. Music—including 
special numbers, group singing, and 
a Regional Chorus—will be an in- 
tegral part of the Conference pro- 
gram. 

A one-day tour on August 12 will 
take the group to visit interesting 
places outside Tulsa. Plans for the 
trip schedule a visit to the Will 
Rogers Memorial in Claremore, 
built by the people of Oklahoma 
in tribute to Will Rogers, a native 
of Oklahoma and a citizen of the 
world. 

At the Memorial a garden with a 
simple sarcophagus extends out 
from the broad terrace. The tomb 
is enclosed by an ornamental iron 
fence which is a replica of Will 
Rogers’ cattle brand—the dog iron. 

The entrance is a 46-foot tower 
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paved with multicolored slate from 
Maine and Vermont. Jo Davidson’s 


bronze statue of Will Rogers stands ~ 


in the center. The only other statue 
cast from the same mold is in the 
Nation’s Hall of Statuary, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

In the diorama room there are 
thirteen dioramas depicting the life 
of Rogers. Made by Jo Mora, Cali- 
fornia artist, the figures, cast in 
hydro-stone, are built to a scale of 
one inch to the foot. 

A memorial plaque dedicated by 
the Cherokee Nation in honor of 
Will Rogers, “Ambassador of Good 
Will,” is on the west wall of the 
terrace porch. In the North Gal- 
lery, visitors will see the last manu- 
script he wrote, found in his type- 
writer after the fatal plane crash 
near Point Barrow, Alaska, in 
August, 1935. 

From Claremore the touring 
group will go to Bartlesville and 
then to Woolaroc Museum, located 
14 miles southwest of Bartlesville. 
Woolaroc—a word formed from 
woods, lakes, and rocks—suggests 
the scenic setting on the Frank 
Phillips ranch, where many of the 
items on display are mementos of 
Mr. Phillips’ life and travels to 
various parts of the world. Woola- 
roc gives a panorama of the story 
of America from prehistoric times 


to the present, with special empha- 
sis upon the history of the South- 
west. 

For the considerable number of 
Delta Kappa Gammas who will 
combine the Conference with a 
vacation, Oklahoma offers Mohawk 
Park about seventy miles from Tul- 
sa in the Ozark Mountain region or 
a tour of the Lakes country in 
Northeastern Oklahoma, a consid- 
erably longer trip. 

Mohawk Park, which includes an 
area of more than two thousand 
acres, is considered one of the larg- 
est and finest recreation parks in 
the nation, offering a variety of 
activities: fishing, sailing, motor- 
boating, horseback riding, golfing, 
archery, and polo. A zoo, a zoo- 
logical garden, and several miles of 
nature trails provide other activi- 
ties. Some 175 picnic spots in vari- 
ous parts of the park add to the 
pleasure of visitors. 

The Conference theme, “Opening 
Doors on Tomorrow's World,” 
seems to emphasize an expansive- 
ness that will characterize the Con- 
ference activities, offering the par- 
ticipants fellowship, inspiration, 
recreation, and an enhanced under- 
standing of the work of the Society. 


B. June West 
Southwest Regional Director 


Buena Vista Hotel, Biloxi, Mississippi 
August 6, 7, 8, 1959 


Wes you visit Biloxi, Missis- 
sippi, for the Southeast Re- 
gional Conference, August 6-8, you 
will want to explore some of the 
many historic and romantic sights 
which the Magnolia State has to 
show you. The gently curving four- 
lane highway, a link of the Old 
Spanish Trail, winding its way 
across the entire southern boundary 
of the state, seems to bind the ma- 
jestic, ageless Coast homes to the 
Gulf of Mexico. The simple joy of 
driving along this route, where you 
are not aware of the corporate lim- 
its of the several attractive munici- 
palities through which you pass, 
will furnish a pleasurable under- 
standing of what is implied when 
one speaks of the Mississippi Coast. 

It is in such a setting that you are 
invited to spend a few days next 


August. Zeta, the Coast chapter, 
joins heartily with your host State, 
Zeta, in urging you to accept the 
friendly, informal hospitality of its 
year-round playground and resort. 

From Pascagoula on the east with 
its important ship-building industry 
and its romantic Longfellow House, 
where the loved American poet 
wrote his “Building of the Ship”; 
across the Coast to Bay St. Louis 
with its very own bay, its nearby 
Holly Bluff Gardens, and its resort 
beach—this area abounds in legend- 
ary and historic lore. Many of these 
stories have their origin in the 
period of French occupation more 


_than two and a half centuries ago. 


This geographical section has felt 
the influence of five different cul- 
tures, all of which have left definite 
and characteristic contributions in 
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traditions, architectural patterns, 
and a manner of living. The rule of 
the Spanish, French, and British 
can be traced even after nearly one 
hundred years of statehood, four of 
which were spent in the Confed- 
eracy. 

Nowhere will you find the cher- 
ished old so completely integrated 
with the new. Every Coast town 
has its special points of interest. 
Bays, bayous, and rivers are a 
prized part of the topography and 
scenery. Their musical Indian 
names and the stories surrounding 
them produce a quaint and fas- 
cinating aura, reminding one of our 
first citizens—the Indians. 

Beauvoir, the last home of the 
only President of the Confederacy, 
sits in undisturbed 19th century 
splendor between Biloxi and the 
port city of Gulfport. This shrine 
attracts thousands of historically 
minded tourists, who leave the 
highway to engage in a bit of re- 
search. 

The Buena Vista Hotel and Mo- 
tel, headquarters for the 1959 
Southeast Regional Conference, are 
connected by an artistically con- 
structed overhead walkway which 
spans the highway. Whether you 
choose hotel or motel, and there 
are many of either to serve you, the 
Beach will be there to tempt you. 
Planned courtesies will afford op- 
portunity to enjoy the recreational 
facilities of the Coast. There will 
be swimming, boating, deep-sea 
fishing, and sea-food jamborees, ac- 
cording to your taste. An afternoon 
boat ride out into the Gulf as far 


as Ship Island will give you a close- 
up of old Fort Massachusetts. The 
return trip with the glorious spec- 
tacle of the sun setting over the 
Gulf will provide a thrill. 

If you look away from the Beach, 
the restful gardens will beckon to 
the shadows of the giant live oaks, 
bearded with Spanish moss. And 
everywhere are the myriads of 
azaleas and camellias, beautiful 
whether in gorgeous bloom or in 
their year-round green foliage. 

One afternoon should be given 
to exploring some of the neighbor- 
hood places of interest. Sherwood 
Pottery is just across the Bay in 
charming Ocean Springs. There are 
two large, attractive Veterans Hos- 
pitals—one on Back Bay, the other 
at Gulfport. The Dude Ranch is 
at Gulf Hills. The Winter White 
House, used by President Woodrow 
Wilson, will be pointed out at Pass 
Christian. (Pronounce “tian” as 
two syllables, accenting the last.) 
You will likely want to visit Keesler 
Field, where your students, sons, 
and nephews have been and are 
being trained for service in the U.S. 
Air Force. Then there are the vari- 
ous industries that naturally belong 
to ports and coasts. 

If you can extend your conven- 
tion vacation a few days, the attrac- 
tions of other areas will vie with the 
lure of the Coast. You may want to 
run across the state line into Ala- 
bama to spend some time of esthetic 
enjoyment in the famous Bellin- 
grath Gardens. Yes, they are beauti- 
ful in August, also. At the opposite 
end of the Coast highway you will 
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find New Orleans, Louisiana’s Cres- 
cent City, with its Old World 
charm. 

Before you leave the State finally, 
you must visit Natchez with its 
magnificent ante-bellum homes 
ready to take you back into that 
age when “Cotton was King.” Up 
the mighty Mississippi, you can 
find an interesting, old‘river town, 
Port Gibson; she got her name in 
the magazines recently when she 
furnished the setting for a popular 
movie. 

Of course, you will feel impelled 
to see Vicksburg, the Hill City, and 
the adjoining National Park, where 
sleep the honored heroes of the 
tragic Siege of Vicksburg. Regard- 
less of which state you call home, 
you will find many memorials and 
reminders of personal concern. 

From Vicksburg you could travel 
northward through the Delta, which 
abounds in lakes, plantations, and 
gracious living. Or you might drive 
eastward to Jackson, the capital 
city, with its two Capitols — the 
newer one, a copy of the National 
Capitol and the other very old one, 
a museum. The picturesque Gov- 
ernor’s Mansion, much more than 
a century old, sits serenely on the 
busiest corner of the busiest street, 
amid modern skyscrapers. In this 


city splendid magnolia trees con- 
tinue to remind the visitor of the 
reason for Mississippi's nickname. 

You could continue from this cen- 
tral point toward the east or the 
north, according to what you would 
like most to see. If you name it, you 
will be directed to it. Would you 
like to become acquainted with In- 
dians in native villages with Indian 
mounds and schools nearby? Would 
you care to follow the historic 
Natchez Trace for a few miles? 
Perhaps you want a glimpse of the 
fine Negro schools and colleges or 
of the bulging junior and senior col- 
leges and universities. The old 
cities, with their fine homes opened 
for pilgrimages, or the newer ones, 
building suburbs to keep pace with 
industry and newly found oil and 
gas wells, are equally happy to 
entertain out-of-state visitors. Pause 
awhile or proceed at a leisurely 
pace while you are in the deepest 
of the Deep South, so that its peo- 
ple can prove that genial, gracious 
hospitality is a habit. Make this 
Regional Conference a memorable 
vacation. The Gulf Coast Is Call- 
ing You! 


Netta M. Jenkins 
Southeast Publicity Assistant 











By Gaither Mc Connell 


ERE in the United States one 

hears much praise of Soviet ac- 
complishments and numerous pro- 
posals that our schools should emu- 
late many of the “hard” practices 
and methods of Soviet schools. 

In preparation for a five-weeks’ 
study of education in the U.S.S.R., 
I read not only about the educa- 
tional system but also about the 
economic, social, and political his- 
tory of Russia. I explored the liter- 
ature, art, and music, past and 
present. 

As I observed the Soviet people 
in their daily lives and in their edu- 
cational system during my visit, I 
tried to see through their eyes and 
not through those of an American. 





Dr. Gaither Mc Connell is associate professor 
of education and head of the department at 
Newcomb College, Tulane University. 


It was an almost impossible feat— 
but I tried. 

In talks to many groups I have 
reported what I saw and heard in 
the Soviet Union. Their questions 
have led me to consider the sig- 
nificance of some of the things 
that I learned from my readings, 
observations, and conferences with 
Soviet educators. 

The fact that stands out most 
significantly is that the Communist 
Party controls and dominates all. 
Only five per cent of the people in 
the Soviet Union belong to the 
Communist Party, yet they are re- 
garded as the “vanguard of the 
proletariat” and the “guardians of 
the people.” The Party is the guide 
and director of the Soviet people— 
it furnishes their leadership and 
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instruction. Its dictums are final 
and it shapes and controls the ac- 
tions and thoughts of the citizens 
of the U.S.S.R. 

Communism in the Soviet Union 
is not just a political doctrine. It is 
not comparable to being a Demo- 
crat or a Republican in the U.S.A. 
It is a way of life, a religion. The 
teachings and aims of Communism 
become those of the school. All 
pupils and future citizens are able 
to hear or become acquainted with 
only those outlooks on all forms of 
learning and knowledge that adhere 
to the Communistic point of view. 
They are indoctrinated with the 
Communistic viewpoint regarding 
the nature of the universe and the 
laws of social development based 
on Marxism-Leninism. 

The stated aims of Soviet educa- 
tion are to build an ideal society, to 
change human nature in line with 
the demands of Communism, and 
to form the political and world out- 
look of the “new Soviet man.” En- 
lightenment of the people, the dis- 
semination of knowledge, and the 
development of the individual are 
not the primary aims. Such results 
are secondary and sometimes coin- 
cidental. Mastery of knowledge is 
acquired along with the instilling of 
the Communist ideology. Com- 
munism per se, as a subject of the 
curriculum, is not taught in the 
ten-year schools, but every subject 
in the curriculum is so presented 
that it teaches the Communistic 
point of view. 

In one of our conferences, a So- 
viet educator told us, “We create 


the brain formation of our students. 
...” Soviet philosophy—Marxism- 
Leninism—is one of materialism. It 
is atheistic in theory and practice. 
Man is a material machine, matter 
in motion. It is said that he can be 
described by the scientific laws of 
physics and chemistry. He has 
no value as an individual, and his 
thinking and acting can be deter- 
mined by conditioning. He is a 
product and reflection of his eco- 
nomic environment. There is no 
inherited or innate giftedness. 

These teachings and beliefs con- 
trol the educational system. Edu- 
cation in the Soviet Union encom- 
passes and includes not only schools 
but also all agencies that form and 
shape the minds of all Soviet citi- 
zens—all the political, social, and 
cultural aspects of their lives. In 
addition, through rigid control of 
all media of communication, all 
opinions, knowledge, and informa- 
tion trom other sources are shut out. 
Soviet people hear about or learn 
only what their leaders wish them 
to know. 

The educational practices and all 
activities of the people take on 
added significance when one is 
aware of the strings controlling 
them and of the hands that pull the 
strings. It seems a veritable puppet 
show. As in every performance by 
skilled artists, when one watches 
the show out front, one sometimes 
is so caught by the illusion of the 
reality of what he sees that he for- 
gets the men who pull the strings or 
cords and produce the actions. 
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Here is the backdrop or back- 
ground against which I think the 
life and educational system of peo- 
ple in the Soviet Union can be 
viewed. The background here 
sketched is a bold one with only the 
large significant features faintly 
presented and with details merely 
suggested or omitted entirely. 

Insight and understanding are 
enhanced when an account of the 
organization, methods, and prac- 
tices of Soviet education is related 
to its source and raison etre. 

On September 6, 1958, Pravda 
published a statement by Ivan 
Kairov, president of the Academy 
of Pedagogical Sciences of the 
RSFSR, in which he commented on 
some pressing questions in public 
education in the Soviet Union. In 
the statement Mr. Kairov touched 
briefly on needed changes in Soviet 
schools. He stated, “.. . the cre- 
ation of the Communistic outlook 
on life is the main mission of all 
systems of education in any socialist 
society.” His statement was a fore- 
runner of N. S. Khrushchev’s recent 
detailed proposal for revision of 
the system of educating youth. 

Under the revised plan, boys and 
girls will be prepared in eight years 
of school to take their places in the 
world of work. They will continue 
their studies in schools for working 
or rural youth without having to 
leave their jobs. They will work on 
a shortened work day or work week. 
These schools will be operated on 
both an evening and extension basis. 

Justification for sending fifteen 
and sixteen year old youth to work 


is that “constant association with 
the workers, with the wide strata of 
Soviet society, broadens the hori- 
zons and political interests of the 
young people and gives them ideal- 
istic Communistic direction and 
tempering.” Kairov quotes from 
N. S. Khrushchev’s speech to the 
thirteenth session of the Komsomol 
organization the explanation that 
every industrial and agricultural 
worker needs a secondary education 
because “the constant raising of 
the productivity of labor is, in the 
final analysis, the major condition 
for the successful building of Com- 
munism.” 

We were told that the new trend 
in education is polytechnical edu- 
cation, the aim of which is to give 
knowledge of industrial and agri- 
cultural training. The Soviet edu- 
cators who discussed this trend 
with us said that the present em- 
phasis on polytechnical education 
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is a matter of great attention in the 
Soviet schools right now. Emphasis 
on it has been increasing steadily 
since 1952. Additional stimulus was 
provided as a result of the new 
school program published in 1955. 
The results of efforts toward poly- 
technical education during the past 
six years have not proved effective; 
so the reorganization of the schools 
has been proposed by educators at 
Mr. Khrushchev’s request and will 
probably go into effect throughout 
the U.S.S.R. in 1959-1960. 

There is great concern about the 
rift between school and life and 
about the neglect in the schools of 
the practical preparation of pupils 
and the application of knowledge. 
Soviet educators express their views 
on the subject in various ways. 

The main purpose of Soviet 
schools, we were told, is “not only 
full knowledge of subjects, but at 
the same time to prepare our chil- 
dren for practical life.” 

“The most important task will be 
to settle the problem of connecting 
the process of teaching with poly- 
technical education.” 

“The problem is making theoret- 
ical knowledge close to practical 
life.” 

“It is necessary to educate the 
new generation to feel at home in 
the plant and in the field.” 

“The preparation of graduates of 
secondary schools for higher educa- 


tional institutions failed to pay at- . 


tention to labor education.” 

“Our schools must prepare young 
specialists for the nation’s economy 
and culture.” 


Here is an educational system set 
up to prepare specialists and work- 
ers trained to work hard without 
complaint at a high level of pro- 
ductivity to build the industry and 
technology of the State. A dis- 
ciplined society is required. 

The second task of the schools, 
we were told, is “to give our youth 
a many-sided education and to edu- 
cate them in the morals of our 
Soviet society.” 

The Soviet people are trained to 
have those moral qualities that 
make people capable of working 
together and subordinating their 
welfare to the general interests of 
the collective. The most important 
task of moral education is the de- 
velopment of Soviet patriotism 
which assures devotion to the Party 
and the leaders. 

According to Soviet morality, 
work or labor is not imposed as a 
burden, it is not something that one 
is forced to do. One works willingly 
to give service, to help the general 
welfare of the society by increasing 
its productivity. 

The teacher does not need to en- 
force discipline in the classroom. 
Children come to school willing to 
obey and conform. There are re- 
quired lectures, pamphlets, home 
visits from Party workers, and social 
pressures from all directions to see 
that parents rear their children ac- 
cording to the approved pattern— 
submission to group discipline and 
obedience to the leader. 

One method of moral education is 
the presentation of examples of 
highest conduct—great figures in 
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history and in the history of Com- 
munism. Moral education, however, 
is not only verbal education. It 
must educate the behavior of the 
pupil—his inner life. 

The task of the teacher is to form 
the collective sense of the pupil. It 
is very important that moral educa- 
tion be given in the collective. 

All teachers take part in the 
child’s training from the first year 
of his education. Tie training of 
the behavior, the moral education, 
of the pupil is the purpose of chil- 
dren’s societies—Pioneers and other 
school and extra-curricular groups. 

We were told, “A very large edu- 
cational work is conducted in our 
schools in extra-curricular work in 
connection with the work carried 
on in our regular curriculum.” 

The extra-curricular work is car- 
ried on in groups called amateur 
circles or children’s societies. They 
are a means of establishing the “col- 
lective sense,” an opportunity for 
teaching Communist ideology, a 
way of providing for the leisure 
time of children whose parents 
work, and an aid in identifying the 
interests and special abilities of in- 
dividuals. Special abilities are 
trained to a high degree and put to 
use for the State. 

The Communist Party has mem- 
bers located in every possible or- 
ganization and enterprise, including 
Komsomol, Pioneers, Trade Unions, 
etc. Indoctrination in the teachings 
of Marxism-Leninism is carried on 
through all organizations and group 
activities. Groups build patriotism, 


make people capable of working to- 
gether, establish respect and care of 
public property and natural re- 
sources. Children are participants 
in purposes for the whole union or 
republic. 

According to Kairov, “Every 
school subject must contribute to 
the development in the pupils of 
a materialistic conception of the 
phenomena of nature, social life, 
and the mind of man.” Art must 
be related to the “interests, prob- 
lems, and demands of the people” 
and help educate “Soviet man in 
the spirit of Communism.” The 
Soviets do not believe in art for 
art’s sake. Every book for children 
fulfills some pedagogical aim as 
well as being a story—some books 
develop respect for labor. 

The present emphasis in teaching 
foreign languages is on speaking 
the language. The culture and lit- 
erature of other nations is not the 
primary concern. The spoken lan- 
guage is of value in the industrial 
and economic expansion plan. Spe- 
cially trained engineers and scien- 
tists can go into “backward” coun- 
tries, speak the language, and carry 
their ideological doctrines with 
them. 

Sports for body building and 
physical fitness are emphasized; 
sports are not just for entertain- 
ment. Culture and aesthetic arts 
are developed as a means of propa- 
ganda at home and abroad. 

There are no liberal arts colleges 
in the U.S.S.R. All higher educa- 
tion is professional or subprofes- 
sional training. There is constant, 
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well-organized, and adequately 
supported research; but most of it 
is centralized and controlled. There 
is some pure research, but much of 
it is devoted to solving problems of 
the Soviet economy. The narrow- 
ness and mechanical aspects are the 
most objectionable features of 
teaching methods. 

On all questions of ideology and 
politics there is no pluralism—one 
end is sought by all. Since the 
Soviet people, however, are human 
beings, there is not complete con- 
formity nor complete absence of 
behavior problems either in the 
schools or in the society. 

The U.S.S.R. is seeking the lead- 
ership in a competitive world by 
setting as its goal the overtaking 
and outstripping of the United 
States, its chief challenger, in every 
type of production. The final aim 
is the establishment of Communism 
throughout the world. The Soviets 
know what they require of their 
educational system. It must furnish 


manpower to step-up industrial 
and agricultural productivity; the 
people must be imbued with devo- 
tion to Communism and their lead- 
ers and with determination to carry 
forward their ideology, no matter 
what the cost. The individual in 
the Soviet Union has value only as 
he helps advance the cause of Com- 
munism. He must be willing to 
sacrifice his own desires, needs, and 
feelings for the good of the col- 
lective. 

The achievements of the Soviet 
people in a short time and their 
potentials cannot be minimized. We 
need to be informed about and alert 
to the threat of such a society to 
our way of life. 

The American people have never 
made up their minds as to what 
they expect of education. Our edu- 
cational institutions today must fur- 
nish vital leadership if we are to 
preserve our democracy, our free- 
dom, and our emphasis on the 
rights of the individual. 


Where Was This First Printed? 


During the past year nearly every school building has been overcrowded 
—many rooms with seats for 60 have had from 70 to 120 pupils in attendance 
—many sitting upon the floor and platforms—others standing and sitting by 
turns—making it impossible for teachers in such rooms to do justice, either 


to the pupils or to themselves. 


Answer: In the Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Education, Chicago, 


1864-65. 








T HAS long been the fashion to 
blame education for any short- 
comings observable in the country’s 


population at large. Similarly, 
teacher education programs are 
constantly criticized for failures of 
omission or commission. Perhaps 





Dr. Margaret Wasson is director of instruction 
for the Highland Park Independent School Dis- 
trict in Dallas, Texas. 


By Margaret Wasson 


both kinds of accusations should 
inspire hope rather than resent- 
ment. For they imply the notion 
that if only education in general 
and teacher education in particular 
were redesigned, there would be a 
real difference in the product. In 
other words, teachers and those 
who teach teachers are more im- 
portant than they realize. 
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One area of teaching competence 
more honored in principle than 
practice is the whole range of com- 
munity relations. Many a begin- 
ning teacher has experienced less 
than a satisfying year because his 
student teaching prepared him al- 
most exclusively for the role of 
classroom teacher and failed to pro- 
vide effectively for his equally im- 
portant role of citizen of the com- 
munity. 

Some useful leads for improve- 
ment in this competence come from 
the movement known as the com- 
munity school. According to Mc- 
Charen, such a school is “one that 
has developed a program of activi- 
ties designed for effective and use- 
ful learning on the part of the chil- 
dren and which helps to improve 
community living; one which serves 
the total population of the com- 
munity and seeks to evolve its 
purposes out of the interests and 
needs of the people living in the 
community.”! This article will try 
to project suggestions for using 
community school techniques in 
the laboratory school by taking a 
student teacher through two off- 
campus assignments in community 
schools which serve a small town 
and a rural community. There may 
be implications for teacher prep- 
aration programs in merging these 
two ideas. 

Betty Fair, preparing at College 
X to teach middle grade children, 
will spend the first semester of her 





1William P. McCharen, Selected Community 
School Programs in the South, p. 16. Nash- 
eee George Peabody College for Teachers, 


senior year doing her student teach- 
ing, nine weeks in Suburbia and 
nine weeks in Farmer’s Branch. 
Situated fifty and fifteen miles from 
the campus, both laboratory schools 
cooperate with College X. Active 
in-service programs include most of 
the teachers. Critic teachers are 
highly professional. Betty’s experi- 
ences may indicate ways in which 
the community school concept can 
contribute to building toward her 
effectiveness as a citizen—not to 
mention the values for children in 
a learning situation. This account 
will emphasize the community 
angle and deliberately give little 
space to classroom experiences ex- 
cept as they mirror the community 
idea. 

Betty has had several planned 
experiences with children in out-of- 
school situations in Collegeville 
during her first three years of 
teacher preparation. She has as- 
sisted on a playground assignment, 
taught a Sunday School class of 
junior high youngsters, told stories 
to nine-year-olds in the branch li- 
brary, and worked as a junior coun- 
selor in a summer camp run by the 
Y.W.C.A. She has observed and 
participated in a number of groups 
in the campus school. She is con- 
sidered ready to try her wings in 
a full-time teaching assignment; off 
she goes to Suburbia with the col- 
lege’s blessing and the assurance 


_ that her adviser is on call and that 


critic teacher Mrs. Friendly will be 
ready to help and advise. 

During Suburbia’s week-long pre- 
school workshop Betty locates a 
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place to live, becomes acquainted 
with her colleagues, learns a little 
about the school’s philosophy, be- 
comes impressed with the team 
spirit of the faculty—also the many 
extra-classroom angles to a teach- 
er’s job. The Junior Chamber of 
Commerce entertains the faculty 
group with a barbecue supper on 
Saturday before the children come 
to the building on Monday. By that 
time Betty has learned to feel at 
home in the building and to know 
her way about on Main Street. 
Once school really begins, Betty 
and her twenty-four fifth-graders 
and Mrs. Friendly find that the 
classroom walls are infinitely elastic 
when there are experiences outside 
that will bring more effective learn- 
ing. After one excursion with Mrs. 
Friendly in charge and Betty going 
along to help, it seems natural for 
Betty to help plan with the young- 
sters the trip to the airport. Six 
room mothers meet with the plan- 
ning committee, serve as chauffeurs 
for the journey. When the class 
feels the need of some specialized 
know-how about newspaper form, 
the boys and girls remind Betty of 
the community resources file that 
their parents helped to assemble. A 
committee advances on the library, 
finds the names of three community 
adults with newspaper experience 
and professed willingness to serve 
as resource persons. The rest just 
comes naturally—another commit- 
tee, a letter, a phone call—and Mr. 
Timely spends an hour with the 
group in very meaningful conver- 
sation. Later a copy of the fifth 


grade mimeographed newssheet 
featuring the airport venture ac- 
companies a thank-you note to Mr. 
Timely. 

When the first Parent-Teacher 
Association meeting of the year is 
announced, Betty is invited to at- 
tend. Mrs. Friendly and the chair- 
man of the room mothers organiza- 
tion introduce her to dozens of 
other school patrons as well as the 
parents of the fifth graders. To her 
surprise, Betty learns that the pro- 
gram for the P.T.A. will be a series 
of discussion-study groups on vari- 
ous phases of child growth and 
development. This organization 
seems well beyond the visiting- 
expert - and - cucumber - sandwiches 
stage. By consulting the yearbook, 
Betty learns that the P.T.A. fur- 
nishes school advisory committees 
on such problems as ways of re- 
porting pupil progress to parents. 

A highlight of the Suburbia chap- 
ter in Betty’s life is her part in the 
community celebration of Hallow- 
een. To accentuate the positive on 
this occasion, which is too often an 
excuse for vandalism, the Com- 
munity Council had the year before 
instituted a creative citizenship ap- 
proach to the situation. As a result 
of cooperative study by police, 
school, and merchant groups, Main 
Street store-owners offer a prize to 
the school room group which pro- 
vides the most artistic decorations 
for the windows of any store on the 
square. Young artists are invited to 
spend October 31 in the store, 
painting the windows and arrang- 
ing any kind of display they desire. 
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School authorities cooperate to en- 
courage the planning of group 
murals or three-dimensional dis- 
plays and to arrange for walking 
trips to Main Street to do the job. 
Betty finds that her charges are 
quite excited over the chance to cre- 
ate a design for the Ritz Laundry 
window. Somehow they combine 
Halloween, laundry, and lettering 
in a pattern that is very satisfying 
to them. When the big night comes, 
parents and teachers join with 
Scout leaders and church officers to 
sponsor a big community party in 


the high school gymnasium. Betty 
enjoys the Bingo and square danc- 
ing along with her pupils and with 
adult neighbors. 

Since this is election year and 
Betty is about to cast her first bal- 
lot, she finds it interesting to attend 
two meetings of the League of 
Women Voters, held in the school’s 
community union room. With one 
of the women voters, Betty sits in 


‘on a public meeting of the school 


board and a regular City Council 
session. 
Going to services and social 
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events at the neighborhood church 
of her faith, Betty finds more new 
friends. She has a hard time choos- 
ing whether to help with a chil- 
dren’s group in the morning or to 
join a class of young adults; finally 
she joins her own age group. Con- 
certs and lectures in the high school 
auditorium as part of the com- 
munity civic series are another 
pleasant way to meet adults. Betty 
accompanies her college adviser, 
down for a supervisory visit, to a 
stimulating forum on citizenship 
implications of the United Nations. 

Because of her experience in di- 
recting playground games, Betty is 
often invited to help with the 
Brownies, who meet in a game 
room in the school building under 
the leadership of a young matron. 
Betty likes to accept these invita- 
tions when she can squeeze in the 
time. Sometimes she goes along 
when the gang decides to hike in 
the nearby wooded park. 

By the time Betty has written 
the last page in her Suburbia log, 
she feels that her nine weeks’ ex- 
perience has been more than a dress 
rehearsal for her future role as a 
teacher. She has learned in action 
about what makes a town tick. Now 
she is ready for a period in a rural 
community. 

Student teaching in Farmer's 
Branch is done by teams of students 
from the College accompanied by 
a supervisor who helps them find 
places to room and board, holds a 
weekly group seminar with them, 
and serves as general liaison per- 
son between the Farmer's Branch 


schools and College X. One of six 
students to work in the elementary 
school, Betty is assigned to a group 
of lively twelve-year-olds. Before 
leaving College X, the student 
teachers have several briefing ses- 
sions to consult last year’s com- 
munity survey of Farmer’s Branch, 
to check plans for living quarters, 
and to consider the functions of a 
rural school. 

Caravan style, the college stu- 
dents set off for Farmer’s Branch, 
where a family fun night, standard 
procedure for Fridays, serves to 
introduce them to community mem- 
bers old and young. Betty has al- 
ready learned the names of her 
charges; her critic teacher, Miss 
Welcome, makes a special effort to ~ 
help her meet the parents of these 
children. 

With her landlady’s family, Betty 
attends the small white chapel on 
Sundays. She soon finds that her 
contralto voice is welcomed in the 
choir. Thereafter she attends choir 
practice regularly on Thursday 
evenings. 

At school Betty becomes ac- 
quainted with many of the mothers 
who come to help with the hot 
lunch program or to use the can- 
ning facilities. At the nearby high 
school, where Betty’s roommate is 
doing her student teaching, boys 
are helping farmers repair their 
tractors and others are setting off to 
visit nearby examples of contour 
plowing. 

Serving the community is more 
than a slogan at Farmer's Branch 
schools. Teams of Betty’s sixth 
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grade girls rotate the responsibility 
of baby-sitting for the smallest fry 
brought to the family fun nights. 
This well-established practice gives 
many young married couples their 
best chance for recreation together. 
When the annual physical exami- 
nations are given to all children, 
Betty helps write records for the 
visiting doctors and nurses. With 
her class Betty helps to operate the 
community library, taking turns 
staying after school until 5 p. m. 
and working on a list of books to be 
ordered on approval as future pur- 
chases for the collection. Recom- 
mendations go to the library com- 
mittee of the community council on 
education. When the seven-year- 
olds decide to prepare a list of their 
favorite books as Christmas sug- 
gestions, the big boys and girls of 
the sixth grade help to duplicate 
enough copies to be sent home to 
parents. 

Quite naturally Betty is included 
in community plans for Christmas. 
A joint religious program of carols 
and traditional songs is planned for 
the high school auditorium, with 
church choirs and children singing 
for and with each other. 

A study of pioneer living in the 
neighborhood suggests an outing 
for children and teacher: the whole 
gang piles into the school bus for 
a visit to a pioneer cabin main- 
tained as a museum by the State 
Historical Society. Yellowed diaries 


and other carefully prepared docu- 


ments on display there remind one 
of Betty’s charges that Grandma 
has some old letters she might let 


them read. When this find turns 
out to be a really interesting side- 
light on local history in ante-bellum 
days, Betty’s class is enthusiastic 
about arranging to have photostatic 
copies made of the letters as well as 
typed transcripts for others to read. 
They prepare the appropriate entry 
card for the community resources 
file. This episode gives Betty a 
feeling of contributing to the on- 
going program of Farmer's Branch 
one little item that others may find 
interesting later. 

At the end of the semester, Betty 
submits her professional log and 
helps on a committee to bring the 
Farmer’s Branch survey up to date. 
With evaluations of strengths and 
shortcomings of the program, this 
is part of the post-teaching activi- 
ties for the college team. 

The story of Betty Fair is fic- 
titious, but it could happen in some 
teacher-preparing situations today. 
If more future teachers did their 
student teaching in schools like 
those in Suburbia and Farmer's 
Branch, they should be more ade- 
quately prepared for their triple 
role of individual-citizen-teacher. 
Then it is reasonable to suppose 
that they would find teaching more 
satisfying as a way of life. 

This kind of unified experience 
may be obtained at the average 
campus school through a high in- 
vestment of staff time, energy, and 
ingenuity. Rural colleges can co- 
operate with home demonstration 
and county farm agents. Urban 
colleges can make independent ar- 
rangements with settlement houses 
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and social agencies. But such ex- 
periences may be more naturally 
and efficiently secured when the 
laboratory school is the integrating 
factor and when the children and 
adults of the community participate 
in planning, implementing, and 
evaluating educative activities. This 
arrangement will include college 
staff persons as consultants whose 
expertness will benefit not only the 


student teachers and their classes 
but also the whole community. 

Perhaps more important, such a 
plan will help future teachers real- 
ize the real horizons of teaching. 
When enough of such teachers 
assume their roles as citizens in 
America’s communities, the result 
should be a new understanding and 
respect for the value of teachers in 
a democratic society. 





We all know that no matter what grade level or subject we are teaching, our 
success depends in large measure upon what our students already know—what other 
teachers have helped them to leam and understand. We are indebted to other 
teachers in proportion to their success with the same students in the development 
of skills, concepts, attitudes, and study habits. 


Without a fairly good background of fundamentals in all areas of learning, we 
cannot hope to achieve desirable goals for our students. A well-taught child inspires 
a good teacher to do even better; a poorly taught child discourages even the best 
teacher. 


Our theme has many implications, the most important of which is that we as 
teachers can discharge our responsibilities to our children and to our profession most 
effectively by doing the very best we can from one day to the next. Each of us 
must be able and willing to account for our stewardship during the year. 


To do these things, we teachers need the desire and patience for teaching; we 
need solid knowledge of our subject matter; we need thorough understanding of 
our students; and we need to keep growing professionally. . . . 


Every teacher is indebted to every other and, indeed, is accountable not only 
to other teachers but to posterity. 


Dr. Oscar E. Thompson 

President, Iowa State Education Association 
From an address given at 1958 ISEA convention 
(Reprinted by permission of Midland Schools) 


By Ola B. Hiller 


N A January night with the temperature registering 16° below zero— 
with driveways and streets salty, wet ribbons of pavement banked 
on either side with mountains of snow—it is reassuring to know that the 
“hounds of spring” wil! be “on winter’s traces” as you read this message. 
This certainty that spring will come reminds me of the faith of a first 
grader expressed one day when I visited her room to share a radio listen- 
ing experience with the class. The story, Rosy Nose, concerned a little 
polar bear at the top of the world who wished for the sun to go away so 
that the snow would not melt. Soon, however, he discovered that the 
dark world was a desolate place and he wanted the sun back. Delightful 
piano effects swept the sun down over the rim of the world and back 
again. After the broadcast I asked the children how they could tell 
that the sun was coming back up over the rim of the world. A bright- 
eyed girl raised her hand. I was sure that the music had had the desired 
effect. How inspiring the unexpected answer! “Why, the sun comes up 
every day. We cannot always see its face, but it’s there just the same.” 
From the lips of a six-year-old, we were reminded that the laws of the 
Creator never fail. There are things to be relied upon—truths that give 
direction to human endeavors. 

At this point I can say that Delta Kappa Gamma members have 
learned the virtue of dependability. Since last September we have been 
engaged in a talent search for 150 women to carry on the International 
committee work during this biennium. The experience has been most 
rewarding. With a few worthy exceptions, members recommended by 
state and international leaders accepted assignments promptly and will- 
ingly—even enthusiastically. Since committees implement the Society's 
program of work, our progress during the next two years depends upon 
the thousands of women who hold such responsibility at chapter, state, 
and international levels. 

Just as all educators must find ways to meet the challenge of a world 
whose only certainty is change, so must members of Delta Kappa 
Gamma recognize their increased responsibilities for educational leader- 
ship. Failure to do this means forfeiting our claim to such leadership. 
It means abandoning the high purposes which we pledged ourselves to 
serve. 

I am proud of the women whom we have called into committee service 
at the international level and confident that they will strive to advance 
the work of the Society. However, if we are to remain in the vanguard 
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of leaders who give direction to the solution of professional problems and 
to the improvement of education, we must have the support of the entire 
membership. Dedicated service must characterize every chapter across 
the land. Over 150 international committee members must be supported 
by the 65,000 women who pledged themselves to the work of each for all. 
Each one of us must respond to the words of Tennvson, spoken by the 
retired adventurer Ulysses: 


“Come, my friends, 
Tis not too late to see a newer world.” 


We shall be seeking to build that newer world through our forthcoming 
four-year plan, discussed elsewhere in this issue by our program chair- 
man, through our scholarship projects, through community service and 
intercultural activities, through other services pertinent to the work of 
our twenty-one committees. 

My warmest appreciation goes to all who responded so willingly to 
my request to serve. It is this spirit which sets Delta Kappa Gamma 
apart from other professional groups and makes the arduous duties of 
leadership most rewarding. As we work together in the months ahead, 
may we increase our understanding of Society policies and procedures, 
gain a greater appreciation of one another, assume a leadership role in 
the solution of professional and educational problems, further the welfare 
of women educators, and grow in mind and spirit that we may take a 
long stride toward a fuller realization of our seven purposes. 

One of the best ways to discover the true spirit of fellowship in Delta 
Kappa Gamma and to gain an appreciation of the potential influence 
of our Society is to attend regional and international meetings. This is 
the summer for our four Regional Conferences. Your Regional Directors 
have planned enriching experiences for all who attend. We look forward 
to seeing you at Glacier Park, Hartford, Biloxi, or Tulsa. 


The greatest discovery of my generation is that human 
beings can alter their lives by altering their attitudes of 
mind. 

William James 





By Thresa Clark 


O.E.A. Manor 


\\ ‘LL be settled by midnight!” 

The speaker was a dignified 
Boston lady. The first moving van 
began unloading at the side door 
about 8 p.m. The problems of bare 
cement surfaces, unwieldly protec- 
tive padding in elevators, the odors 
of paint and wet plaster had not 
dampened her ardor, nor that of 
many other tenants. Two elevators 
and three entrances were tightly 
scheduled from early in the morn- 
ing until late at night as these eager 
retired teachers began the prelim- 
inary steps to a new life. 

Eight years ago this predilection 
was established by the Omaha Edu- 
cation Association through their 
Executive Secretary, Frank C. 
Heinisch. He turned his attention 
to finding suitable living quarters 
for retired teachers after he had 
completed a cooperative apartment 
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building for active teachers. This 
beautiful seventy-one unit build- 
ing stands on the highest point of 
land in Omaha. As President Gun- 
nar Horn said, “. . . it will be an 
appropriate symbol to teach all 
who wish to learn what faith and 
good will and cooperation can 
accomplish.” 

Today the O.E.A. Manor is an- 
other symbol of this faith—a twelve 
story building for retired teachers, 
132 one-room apartments in down- 
town Omaha. Shrubbery accen- 
tuates a gracious colorful entrance 
on a site covering one-half block. 
The all-glass front entrance has 
contrasting tile. The brick is rose 
buff in color. The lines of the build- 
ing are plain and clear. 

The night the carpeting was laid 
on the eighth floor hall, the ten- 
ants set their dining table before a 
huge picture window in one of the 
living rooms. Each brought his 
own dinner and, while eating, thor- 
oughly enjoyed the view. “Have 
you ever been up this high at night? 
Why the city is like a fairyland of 
lights!” 

This fairyland of lights is rivaled 
by the sparkle in one tenant’s eyes 
as, from her wheelchair, she de- 
scribes the convenience of her all- 
electric pullman kitchen, with re- 
frigerator and garbage disposal, 
and the ease with which it can 
be screened with a folding door. 
Her wheelchair skims through 
doorways to the dressing room and 
bathroom, where a low rim tub and 
grab bars on two walls are addi- 
tional conveniences. The future 


holds no fear of loneliness for in- 
valids as an infirmary is planned 
for the second floor. 

Each step in the finishing of the 
building was eagerly watched. As 
the carpet was laid in the lobby, 
a Christmas tree was set up be- 
tween two large picture windows. 
Planters were filled with evergreen 
and red ruskus. When the adjoin- 
ing dining room was carpeted, a 
get-acquainted party was held for 
tenants and guests—150 attended. 
While waiting for the cafeteria to 
begin operations, many comfort- 
ably prepare meals in their own 
apartments, visit the cafeteria of 
neighboring Central High School, 
or take a leisurely walk of four to 
six blocks to eat in downtown 
Omaha. 

Guests are eagerly urged to test 
the latest devices for convenient 
living—a telephonic door release 
system; a built-in wall night light; 
manual and thermostatic controls 
for heat and air conditioning in 
each apartment (guaranteed within 
one-half degree accuracy); the 
sound proof rooms; the electric eye 
automatic elevators; a key system 
that unlocks a tenant’s own apart- 
ment, the padlock to his own indi- 
vidual locker space, as well as the 
main entrance. 

The amount of beloved furniture 
to bring was a difficult decision for 
some. One apartment's four walls 
were lined solidly with furniture, 
with three rocking chairs in the 
center of the fifteen by fifteen foot 
living room. To help solve this 
problem, the architects included an 
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immense storage room for large, 
unneeded articles of furniture. 
Some time in the future an auction 
will be held to sell the unwanted 
articles. The proceeds will help 
purchase new furniture for the liv- 
ing rooms in the ends of each hall. 

Then there are some who gave 
away or sold too much. A stately 
white-haired lady hurried into the 
O.E.A. Rummage and Bazaar Store 
and said to her neighbor, who was 
clerking, “Please find me some small 
ice box dishes. I gave too many of 
mine away.” 

This O.E.A. Store, an outgrowth 
of two highly successful rummage 
sales, has an even more significant 
connection with the Manor. It is, 
in a sense, the parent of the apart- 
ment building because the site was 
purchased through its revenue. The 
store is staffed by active and retired 
teachers, and its proximity to O.E.A. 
Manor assures plenty of help to 
sort, price, and repair the large 
steady flow of items donated by 
Parent-Teacher organizations. 
About seventy-five retired teachers 
have been qualified for Social Se- 
curity through working in this 
store. One wrote, “While the check 
is small, anything extra makes life 
easier . . . I could not have held a 
full time job, but I could work in 
the O.E.A. Store.” 

Other retired teachers too find 
that their clerking salaries help pay 


the monthly bill of $70, which is - 


the proportionate cost of mainte- 
nance including utilities and amor- 
tization of the loan. Each tenant 
pays $1,500 for a life-time lease. 


If they do not wish to move in at 
once, they may pay now and a 
place is reserved for them with the 
understanding that their apartment 
may be filled with temporary 
guests, who may not be able to 
make an initial contribution. The 
Omaha Education Association will 
subsidize, in confidence, the retired 
teachers who are needy. 

The O.E.A. Manor cost $1,500,- 
000 to build. Mr. Heinisch pro- 
cured a 90 per cent, forty year in- 
sured loan of $1,144,000. This took 
seven years of effort and involved 
obtaining an amendment to the 
F.H.A. law. Success was achieved 
through organizing and working 
with other groups and making per- 
sonal contacts on about ten trips 
to Washington, D.C. 

Most of the tenants of the O.E.A. 
Manor will be women, but there 
are some couples. They may lease 
one-room apartments or a limited 
number of doubles—two efficiencies 
with a connecting door. One lady 
happily explained, “I like to sleep 
in a warm room; my sister prefers 
a cool one.” 

Anticipation continues to spark 
lively interest as finishing touches 
are made. Recently delivered auto- 
matic washers and dryers received 
their share of attention. A large 
hobby center is planned for the 
north section of the sixty-car ga- 
rage, which adjoins the building. 
The roof of the garage provides 
sixty additional parking spaces. 

O.E.A. Manor is self-governing. 
Residents will elect representatives 
annually. The officers of the Omaha 
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Education Association will be the 
officers of Senior Citizens, Inc., 
the non-profit corporation which 
holds the legal title to the building. 

Anyone watching the retired 
teachers as they wait for the deliv- 
ery of their mail and listening to 
the delightful exchange of the latest 
news (the human interest in one 
new shelf is amazing’) would glory 
in the faith and work that have 
made this O.E.A. Manor possible. 
In the lobby, in a marble alcove, 
is the Memorial Book, listing those 
who made it possible for the Omaha 
Education Association to erect the 
building. The story goes back to 
1950 with the establishment of a 
non-profit organization, later called 
O.E.A. Senior Citizens, Inc. Its pur- 
pose was to build and maintain a 
home for retired teachers. 

In memory of Belle M. Ryan, for 
many years assistant superintendent 
of schools and then recently de- 
ceased, the school staff collected 
money which became the nucleus 
of the trust fund. A film, a book 
review, sale of stationery, an illus- 
trated lecture were other fund 
raisers in addition to the O.E.A. 
Store. Many like to memorialize 
members of their families or friends 
who have died by giving a gift to 


the foundation. Several have re- 
membered the foundation in their 
wills. To date, $300,000 has been 
raised. 

In planning for a new life for the 
tenants, Mr. Heinisch’s aim has 
been to provide not only comfort- 
able living quarters but also proj- 
ects in which retired teachers may 
continue their community leader- 
ship. He is establishing several 
projects on a trial and error basis. 
These will involve the group in the 
cultural life of Omaha (Joslyn 
Memorial is only one block south, 
the Civic auditorium is two blocks 
east); civic activities (volunteer 
community services, Red Cross, 
Community Chest, Get-Out-the- 
Vote); church work (a scheme of 
transportation is being planned to 
deliver tenants to the doors of their 
own churches); gainful employ- 
ment (baby sitting, clerking in rush 
seasons); and the hobby and craft 
center in the Manor. 

The O.E.A. Manor is a Noble 
Diagram, an example of what great 
faith can build. It was quite fitting 
that the first get-acquainted party 
was held on Christmas Day, a day 
of faith and hope. One had only 
to see and hear the elation of these 
fine people to know that this is 
truly a great plan. 


Arizona 


Mrs. Hazel A. Makin, Epsilon Chapter, 
July 11, 1958, Douglas 


Arkansas 


Miss Elsie Kruger, Alpha Xi Chapter, 
November 14, 1958, Searcy 


California 
Miss Clarabelle Freidheim, Nu Chap- 
ter, November 29, 1958, Santa Monica 
Mrs. Inez Lemmon, Alpha Epsilon 
Chapter, October 17, 1958, Modesto 
Mrs. Mary Bel Trindle, Beta Xi Chap- 
ter, August 12, 1958, Los Angeles 


Illinois 

Mrs. Ethel C. Coe, Alpha Theta Chap- 
ter, January 21, 1959, Woodstock 

Mrs. Catherine Coombs, Delta Chap- 
ter, January 8, 1959, East St. Louis 

Miss Danelia Janssen, Nu Chapter, 
December 15, 1958, Peoria 

Miss Mattie Waddington, Xi Chapter, 
December 19, 1958, Champaign 


Indiana 


Mrs. Elsie Ann Combs, Upsilon Chap- 
ter, November 26, 1958, Seymour 

Miss Blanche E. Fuqua, Delta Chap- 
ter, December 18, 1958, Terre Haute 


Miss Harriett L. Manson, Chi Chap- 
ter, January 80, 1959, Marion 


Miss May Swearingen, Iota Chapter, 
December 26, 1958, Crawfordsville 


Iowa 


Miss Margaret Ball, Pi Chapter, Octo- 
ber 24, 1958, Creston 


Louisiana 


Mrs. Janie M. Cunningham, Xi Chap- 
ter, November 26, 1958, Crowley 


Miss Adelaide Cecilia Henican, Delta 
Chapter, January 5, 1959, New Orleans. 


Maryland 


Mrs. Eloise Zacharias, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, October 7, 1958, Annapolis 


Michigan 


Miss Vera S. Smith, Epsilon Chapter, 
June 7, 1958, Kalamazoo 


Missouri 


Mrs. Virginia Bethards, Iota Chapter, 
January 4, 1959, Shelbyville 


New Jersey 


Mrs. Eva P. Miller, Alpha Chapter, 
December 16, 1958, Toms River 
































New York 


Miss Alice Victoria Brower, Gamma 
Chapter, November, 1958, Stamford, 
Connecticut 

Miss Katherine M. Bunnell, Epsilon 
Chapter, December 7, 1958, Connecticut 

Mrs. Harriett B. Cook, Xi Chapter, 
October 25, 1958, Binghamton 


Ohio 


Mrs. Irene Carr, Alpha Pi Chapter, 
January 7, 1959, Mt. Vernon 

Miss Dora Kreis, Alpha Eta Chapter, 
December 14, 1958, Springfield 

Mrs. Elizabeth Montague, Alpha Mu 
Chapter, September 15, 1958, Columbus 

Miss Rhoda M. O’Harra, Gamma 
Chapter, November 28, 1958, Columbus 

Miss Margaret Perner, Tau Chapter, 
January 2, 1959, Cleveland 

Mrs. Ruth Hoftyzer Willman, Tau 
Chapter, November 10, 1958, Fairview 
Park (Cleveland) 

Mrs. Jane Laybourne Woodard, Alpha 
Eta Chapter, December 27, 1958, Spring- 
field 


Oklahoma 


Miss Alta V. Grigsby, Mu Chapter, 
March 11, 1957, Chickasha 


Miss Anna Moser, Iota Chapter, July 
17, 1958, Yale 


Miss Martha Power, Upsilon Chapter, 
November 26, 1958, McAlester 


Oregon 


Miss Florence Ethlyn Sweet, Iota 
Chapter, November 30, 1958, Pendleton 
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Pennsylvania 


Miss Gertrude M. Brady, Xi Chapter, 
September 13, 1958, Minersville 


Miss Laura May Snyder, Beta Chapter, 
November 12, 1958, Womelsdorf 


Texas 


Mrs. Elizabeth Brown Burleson (Mrs. 
Milton Lewis), Kappa Chapter, Decem- 
ber 12, 1958, El Paso 

Mrs. Rena Faye Gill, Alpha Lambda 
Chapter, January 15, 1958, Crockett 


Miss Ruth Mays, Epsilon Chapter, 
November 28, 1958, Lancaster 


Miss Mary Moore, Psi Chapter, Febru- 
ary 3, 1959, Denison 


Dr. Clara May Parker, Alpha Chapter, 
December 15, 1958, Austin 


Virginia 


Miss Ella Marsh Hayes, Alpha Chap- 
ter, January 10, 1959, Newport News 


Washington 


Mrs. Mary Lowe Hagist, Kappa Chap- 
ter, November 18, 1958, Seattle 


Mrs. Josephine Carliss Preston, Kappa 
Chapter, December 9, 1958, Burton 


Wyoming 


Mrs. Mary E. Herman, Epsilon Chap- 
ter, January 5, 1959, Guernsey 
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ENGRAVED AKT’ STATIONERY 


BARONIAL NOTES . . . . White vellum, top fold, size 4”x5”. 48 
engraved sheets, 48 plain envelopes in each box. 


#1212-A Crest with Delta Kappa Gamma name below, engraved in 
gold in the center. 


#1212-B Delta Kopge. Gamma key engraved Py in center. 
$2. 
(Please specify which decoration preferred) 


IVORY INFORMALS ... . Top folded to size 3” x 4”. 48 engraved sheets, 
48 plain envelopes in each box. 


#1225-59 Crest with Delta Kappa Gamma name below, engraved in 
gold in the center 


hee. Sas, BS ee eee 


Any state tax in addition. Postage prepaid. 
All orders must be prepaid—enclose check or money order. 


Write for insignia price list 
Official Jeweler to THE DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 


Lot Bat Ofif Company 


ATTLEBORO, MASSACHUSETTS 


In Canada . . . L. G. Balfour Company Ltd.—Toronto and Montreal 














POSTMASTER: 


RETURN POSTAGE GUARANTEED © 


DELTA KAPPA GAMMA SOCIETY 
416 West Twelfth Street 


AUSTIN, TEXAS 





